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WREW sections of the South have escaped harm from dry we:.ther 
this season, and at this writing in many of them the drouth 
is yet unbroken. It is a serious thing to the farmer to see, 

day after day, the suniise ina cloudless sky and to watch it go 

down without any prospect of rain when he can also see the coin 
blades twisting up, the pastures turn.ng brown, the soil getting 

drier and drier until his track across the fields is marked by a 

cloud of dust. When these things come to vass he is likely to 

feel helpless indeed and to realize how limited his powers are. 
He is not so helyless, however, as he sometimes thinks; for 
oftenhe could have 





The Drouth Calis For More and Later Cultivation of Your Crops. 


fallen to make a visible crust on the surfece, no cullivation is 
necessary, but this is not true. The longer the top soil is left un- 
disturbed, even if no rain fal's, the more it seitles together and 
the better conductor it forms for the escape of moisture. In other 
words, a fresh mulch, or a layer of dry dirt fresh.y stirred, pre- 
venis loss of moisiure better than an old mulch that has been 
allowed to settle for a week or more, even though no crust has 
formed on top. 

King found that when the loss of water was at the rate of 
.027 inch per day through an old mulch, the Joss was re- 
duced to .0099 in-h 





prevented much of 


whena fresh inulch 





thedamage which 
the droutii w iii Gu 
him. Tohave 
done the most at 
this, he would, of 
course, have had to 
begin a long time 
ago; to have filled 
hissoil with humus; 
tohave added to 
its depth by bette 
plowing and by un- 
der-drainage; to 
have kept it deep 
and rich and loose, 
In short, by good 
farming. 

One thing he 
could have done at 
breaking tine, too, 
would have helped 














was made. This 
' illustrates the need 
for constant and 
late cultivation, as 
long as the dry 
weather continues. 
As long as the 
crops are growing 
and using large 
quantitiesof water, 
just so long should 
cultivation be kept 
up in dry seasons. 
In cther words, in 
dry weather don’t 
lay-by until the 
crous quit grow- 
ing. 

Of course, this 
late cultivation 
should be shallow, 





wonderfully. If he 
} had only harrowed 
}-not once with 





A SPLENDID CONSERVER OF MOISTURE. 


1 inch to 21-2 
inches; the surface 
should be left level; 


Courtesy International Harvester Co. 








SOme makeshift 
tool, but again and again if necessary until the surface soil was 
Ine and smooth; not after the land had dried out into clods and 
crusts, but when it was stili fresh and mvist.irom the plow---if he 
ad only done this before planting, and then kept the weeders and 
cultivators going afterward, he would have saved a very large per 
cent of the water for lack of which his crops are now withering, 
ceasing t» grow, turaing yellow, becoming peraianently stunted. 
_ He can not do this now, of course, but there are still some 
things he can do. For one thing, whether the ground is still dry 
ete he can keep on working his crop until the proper time to 

. Y.. 

_Inadry season, like this, much harm is like’y to occur from 
1 laying-by the crops too soon. The longer the drouth lasts, the 
greater will be the need of constant and late cultivation. Lands 
Properly drained, well supplied with humus, and prepared aid 
cultivated right, will hold sufficient moisture for the crops almost 
any year. Our dry spells during the crop-growing seasons are 
Seldom of more than f-ur weeks duration and no soil which re- 
Celves an average of around 50 inches of rainfall a year and is 
Properly managed sitould suffer for lack of rain within four to six 
peeks. Those twisted-up corn stalks are directly due to bad 
arming. Yet even where much damage has been done, cultiva- 
“May still do much to preserve moisture for the geowing crops. 
any imagine that if the:e are no weeds and no rain has 





and cultivator or 
harrow-teeth implements are better than sweeps or scrapes. 

Just one thing more: When breaking land in summer for 
late legumes or other crops---and such breaking will be on hand 
whenever the so:l becomes moist egain---run a harrow imrmedi- 
ateiy after the plow. Harrow all land the day you plow it. 
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Farm and Garden Work for July. 


making a second application of fertilizer 

during the growth of corn and cotton, and 
many seem to think that in making this applica- 
tion they must throw the soil away from the rows 
and put the fertilizer down 
alongside the plants and then 
throw the soil back. 

All this is totally needless 
In fact, the added fertilizer 
will do less good right along- 
side the plants than it will ip 
the center of the middle spaces, 
for by this time the roots of 
cotton or corn are feeding in 
the middles, and the root-hairs 

PROFESSOR MASSEY. that get food from the soil are 
nearly all of them out there and not near the 
stalks. | 4 

Then, too, the turning of the soil away and 
back will surely damage the plants, and it is not 
at all necessary to bury the fertilizer with a plow., 
There would be no need for the second application 
to cotton if in the planting there had been plenty 
used, and as much applied broadcast as was put 
under the rows. This is especially true of the 
phosphoric acid and potash, which are never lost 
to the soil, but always stay there till used by 
plant roots. Where the cotton has not good color 
and does not grow thriftily, a dressing of nitrate 
of soda down the rows at blooming time will help 
greatly. But remember that the place for it is in 
the middles where the feeding roots are and not 
right alongside the stems of the plants. 


6 eo SEEMS to be a general interest in 





How Plant Roots Reach Across the Rows. 


Few people fully understand how roots spread 
and feed. Outside of my. garden fence on the 
street are some young Norway maple trees. The 
heads of these trees are not yet over six feet 


across, but I find that the roots have crossed under .- 


the sidewalk and are foraging in the well manured 
soil of my garden fifteen or more feet away. And 
you will find that the feeding roots of cotton by 
the time it is a foot high are all but in the middles. 

One of the most successful cotton farmers I 
know never puts anything under the cotton but 
fertilizer, but he runs furrows down the middles 
and puts all the manure he has in the furrow, 
and by fruiting time the roots have found it and 
are making good use of it at a critical stage in 
their growth. I once saw a good farmer in South 
Carolina cleaning out his stables and hauling and 
spreading the manure between the cotton rows in 
August. He had no trouble in getting a stand of 
crimson clover sown among that cotton. 

The one crop of the South where heavy applica- 
tions of high-grade fertilizers will pay better than 
on almost any other crop is the cotton crop, and 
yet there are thousands who imagine they are fer- 
tilizing cotton when they are using only 200 
pounds an acre of the poor 2—-8—2 in the fur- 
rows. The low-grade fertilizer is poor enough 
without being stingy with it and it might do better 
if another 200 pounds were spread down the mid- 
dles at planting time. 

But it is far better to be liberal with the cotton 
and to use a high-grade article, at least so far as 
the nitrogen and phosphoric acid are concerned. 
There are sections in the lower Mississippi Valley 
where the experiment stations have decided that 
potash is not needed in a fertilizer. But in most 
of the cotton country of the South Atlantic Coast 
it is important to have a due percentage of potash 
in the fertilizer. 

The man who puts 250 to 300 pounds of a good 
high-grade fertilizer under the cotton and as much 
more broadcast at planting time, will never need 
to apply a side-dressing in the summer. The fever 
for side-dressing has grown out of the neglect to 
fertilize right at the start. 


Keep on Cultivating. 
So long as you go through shallow and level 


you can keep the cultivators running in cotton and 
corn as long as you can get through handily. If 
you think that you must bank up the earth to corn 
or cotton when laying-by, try a portion perfectly 
level and shallowly cultivated and see what the 
difference is in the crop. 


Sweet and Irish Potatoes, 


Now is the time to set cuttings of sweet potatoes 
to grow for winter keeping. These will keep bet- 
ter than the crop from the spring slips. Late in 
the month you can make cuttings of the potato 
vines a yard long and coil them around your hand 
and then plant the whole coil, leaving the tip ex- 
posed, and you can in this way grow a great crop 
of small potatoes for bedding next spring and can 
get more sprouts than from cullings of the main 
crop. 

Plant now Irish potatoes that have been kept in 
cold storage for a late crop. Make deep furrows 
and plant and cover very skallow till the potatoes 
start and then work the soil to them as they grow 
till level, and then work shallow and level to con- 
serve the moisture, 


Making Cowpea Hay. 


When the earlier sowed cowpeas have yellow 
pods it is time to cut for hay. Use a tedder to toss 
the hay up and hasten the wilting right after the 
mowers, and rake into windrows the first after- 
noon, and put in cocks tHe second afternoon, and 
as soon as you can twist a bunch and can see no 
sap run to the twist, put the hay in the barn while 
still limp and then let it alone and you will have 
good hay, for I have done this year after year and 
uever used a stake or a scaffold or any other con- 
trivance that will spoil the hay by losing the 
leaves. 

Where peas are grown for the seed it is still 
time enough to plant them in rows. Then you can 
let them ripen in the rows and by using the Per- 
fect Pea Harvester you can save the seed cheaply. 
This machine is advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer, and I have seen it work. At present 
prices it pays to grow peas for seed, and late plant- 
ed peas make more seed than early ones, as a 
rule. 

Crimson Clover. 


It has been found here that the surest way to 
get a stand of crimson clover is to sow it with 
buckwheat. It can be sown with buckwheat in 
July and live, while if sown that early among corn 
or other crops it is pretty sure to fail. But it 
can be sown among the cotton about the first pick- 
ing and the tramping will do no harm. I have 
seen crimson clover this spring that was taller 
than the old dead cotton stalks among which it 
was sowed, and the cotton will be taller the next 
time the field comes in. 

Crimson clover seed are going to be high-priced 
again, but as a friend said to me last fall when he 
had to pay $10 a bushel for clover seed and sowed 
a peck per acre: ‘I do not know any way that an 
expenditure of $2.50 per acre will do more good 
than by sowing crimson clover seed.” The im- 
proving farmer simply can not afford to do without 
peas in summer and crimson clover in winter. 

I have several letters askifig me to buy clover 
seed for the writers here, where it is largely 
grown, but the fact is, that for the third year in 
succession the seed crop has proved a failure, and 
farmers on the Peninsula who usually have seed to 
sell will have to buy and there will be more im- 
ported seed sold than home-grown. 


Keep the Garden at Work. 


I have told often how I keep the garden at work 
all the time. ‘There is one great advantage in 
keeping the garden clean and cultivating crops in 
succssion, and this is that the cutworm moths find 
no place to lay their eggs and you will not be both- 
ered. with the cutworms in spring, while the gar- 
den that is let run to weeds in late summer will 
be a breeding place for the cutworms. 

Plant parsnips, salsify and carrots the first of 
the month and you will have nice and tender roots, 
while if sowed early, as is done in the North, they 
will be over-grown and woody. 

When onion tops begin to falt over, take them 
up and put in a hot, dry place to cure with the 
tops on. In a loft under a roof is a good Place. 
As soon as well cured remove them to a cool place 
under cover and never take the dead tops off till 
they are wanted for use or sale. I treat onion 


say VOU 


sets in the same way, and never remove the to 
till I want to plant them in the fall. mi 

One of the best turnips for table use is the Lo 
White French . It should be planted early anat 
can be left in the ground in winter without getting 
pithy. Another good turnip is the Yellow Aber 
deen Globe. The flat strap-leaf turnips are very 
good for late planting and fall use, but they elk 
get pithy. 

Keep sowing snap beans as fast as the last sow. 
ing comes up so as to keep a constant SuCCession 
Plant Stowell’s Evergreen corn till last of the 
month and have roasting-ears till frost. 





Painting Pays. 


NE OF the things that strikes the traveler 
QO from the North most unfavorably in riding 

southward is the great lack of paint and 
whitewash on the buildings, not only farm pbujjg. 
ings, but in the villages one passes on the rail. 
roads. When I was farming in Piedmont Virginia 
“many years ago, I went on one occasion to buy a 
cow from a German farmer over in the great yg). 
ley west of the Blue Ridge. What struck Me 
most favorably on the place was the neatness o 
all the buildings and fences. All the barns ani 
out-buildings shone with whitewash, and he had aj 
the fiields fenced off with plank fences and 4) 
were whitewashed. ‘The dwelling was of brick 
but all the trimmings were well painted. Ot 
course, his cows were wading in clover and grass, 
and the abundant paint and whitewash gave, 
cheerful and prosperous look to the place. 

An unpainted dwelling, standing in a bare fiel 
and with the most shabby of out-buildings, maky 
one feel that the owner of that farm is not in, 
prosperous condition, and where one sees such 
things he is apt to find run-down fields and poo 
crops. This is a good work for the Farmer 
Unions to take up. Get up in your meetings, 
spirit for the improvement of the home and the 
buildings. 

That German farmer I have mentioned had fing 
cows and I paid him $100 for a fine Jersey, and 
got the best cow I ever had. The farmer who 
takes the pains he did to make his place attractive 
always has good things to sell. <A white house 
with green Venetian shutters, peeping out from 
pretty trees on a broad and well-kept green lawn 
in front, adds dollars to every acre of the farm if 
one wants to sell it, and if he does not, it makes 
home more attractive and comfortable to him aud 
his children. 





Last week the city daily papers North came out 
with great headlines stating that the cotton crop 
this season is going to be a bumper on the 35,000, 
000 acres planted as reported from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Any one familiar with cot 
ton knows that no one can predict what the crop 
will be at this time of the year, and the articles 
of the Associated Press were evidently the work 
of speculators trying to depress the price. With 
the present amount of cotton on hand there will 
be no need for a reduction in price even if the crop 
is a great improvement on the last one, and farm 
ers should pay no attention to the predictions of 
the speculators. 





Farmers’ institutes have increased in numb 
and largely in attendance since I began in thel 
over twenty years ago. It was hard then to gt 
the farmers out, while now they crowd the insti- 
tutes, and the influence of these meetings is beilé 
felt wherever they are held. Now, if you walt 
to make your institute a success, not only attend 
it, but prepare in advance a list of questions that 
you want answered, for an institute where the 
farmers merely sit and listen to speeches is never 
as successful as where they ply the speakers with 
questions. 





If every farmer in the Cotton Belt farmed in 4 
good three-year rotation, the biggest sort of 4 
crop could be grown on one-third the land n0W 
used, and the remainder would be getting read! 
in profitable crops of other sorts to make more 
and more cotton per acre. The cotton farmers o 
the South have a cinch on cotton, and there is 2° 
more profitable crop that can be grown in the 
South, provided the land is farmed instead o 
merely planted in cotton year after year. 
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THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
ge’ one that is honestly built and will ibale 
y and economically without 
breaking down or 
make this kind of 
Royal, 


Alfalfa, Clover, etc. 
and valuable nit 


getting out of order. We 
formation and 


press—3 of them—The 





Carl Teerling, 








NITRAGIN 


U. S. Patent 570818 
For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 


Savannah, Ga. 


‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 7) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 








Creates excellent crops 
trogen fertilizer Write tor iz | XS 96s PURE LIME 
drogen teri = 


Royal Junior and . Write us to-day 
and let us t 
one you should buy, one these is the | | German American Nitragin Co. and the most economical ito us# 
Implement & Mig. Co., General Agency: WE 
Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. Let US prove & to you 


GRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mils.5-¢ 
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The Week’s Work on “‘Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER 























THIS WEEK, STUDY THE CROPS IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Or Do It, as Soon as You Lay-By at Least—If Your Study En- 
ables You to Decide Why One Farmer Has Good Crops and His 
Neighbor Poor Ones, It Will Be a Week Well Spent. 


gs A PLAIN business proposi- 
Actes the farmers of the 

South should ask themselves a 
few questions, and having asked 
these questions, they should each one 
for himself strive to answer them. 
As we have gone over the country 
recently we have seen fields of oats 
that would not yield over 15 bushels 
per acre and on an adjoining, or per- 
haps on the same farm, on soil about 
as well drained and apparently of 
the same character, we have seen 
fields of oats that have yielded 40 
and 50 bushels per acre. Other fields 
there are in the South that have 
yielded 60 or more bushels of oats 
per acre. Why? 

Again, after this past month of 
dry weather, we see fields of corn that 
are dry, and the crop almost cer- 
tain to be less than 25, or even 20, 
bushels per acre; while close by 
these poor fields of corn, are others 
of about the same age, on land ap- 
parently of the same character, that 
are fresh looking, of a dark green 
color and making very positive prom- 
ise of an abundant. yield? Is it not 
the part of plain business sense for 
the farmer who has failed to ask, 
Why? 

In ane neighborhood, on lands 
looking very much alike in so far as 
general or natural characteristics are 
concerned, we find one field on which 
there is a splendid stand of cotton, 
while near-by there is another field 
where the stand is poor. The rea- 
son given is that there was not mois- 
ture enough in the soil to bring up 
the seed, and yet these two fields are 
so close together that they must have 
received about the same rainfall dur- 
ing the preceding six months. A poor 
stand on one field and a good stand 
on one adjoining. Why? 


Why a Success and a Failure Side by 
Side? 


Yesterday we saw a fleld of silage 
corn, up to a beautiful stand and, 
while showing need of more mois- 
ture, it was a dark green and grow- 
ing rapidly. Near-by was a field 
which grew the same spring a le- 
fume crop—crimson clover—which 
was partially broken for planting 
Silage corn, but the land was found 
too hard and the attempt to prepare 
it for planting was abandoned. The 
difference in rainfall on these two 
fields was probably not 2 per cent for 
the preceding year, and they were ot 
similar character in every known re- 
spect. Why was the one field too 
dry and the crop of silage lost while 
a good crop is promised on the oth- 
er? Why? 

A litter of pigs are sold to differ- 
ent men. When sold there is no 
evidence of superiority of one over 
the others, yet one of them grows 
rapidly, making a gain of a pound 
and a quarter a day for four months 
for its owner, while another one of 
the litter makes little growth and is 
declared “no good.” Why this dif- 
ference when they went into differ- 
ent hands? Why? 

We know of two dairy herds on 
near-by farms. In the one the cows 
in the herd, including heifers and 
one or two old cows, kept only be- 
cause of the value of their pure-bred 
Calves, averaged 325 pounds of but- 
ter-fat a year, while the cows of the 
other herd have never made an aver- 
age of over 200 pounds of butter 
4 year during the ten years of its ex- 
istence. The two herds were started 


about the same time and from much 
the same foundation stock. Why has 
the one herd been profitable and the 
other unprofitable? Why? 


Are We Really Eager to Learn the 
True Reasons for Things? 


We are not suggesting these ques- 
tions because’ we think them easy to 
answer. They must be extremely diffi- 
cult to answer for the average farm- 
er. Were it not so, the lessons which 
these answers must teach would have 
been learned by every farmer long 
years ago; for since farming began 
we have had these successes and 
failures under similar conditions of 
soil and climate. Yes, these ques- 
tions have been asked over and over 
again, but the correct tiswers have 
not generally been found. It is not 
reasonable that the man who makes 
a failure, in sight of a success, should 
fail to ask himself why he failed; 
but it is natural that he should fail 
to answer his question correctly. 

Every farmer should ask the rea- 
sons for these differences of results 
and he should guard well how he 
acepts the answer lest he fail to learn 
the lessons which they teach. 

If the man who grew only 20 
bushels of oats per acre, while his 
neighbor grew 50 bushels, is satis- 
fied with the fact that his oats ‘‘win- 
ter-killed,’’ as the explanation for his 
failure, he learns nothing from his 
experience, holds himself guiltless, 
and resigns himself to what he con- 
siders his ‘“‘bad luck.’”’ If, however, 
he seeks to know and remedy the 
causes, why his oats winter-killed 
worse than his neighbor’s, he may 
convict himself, but profit by his ex- 
perience. 

If the owner of the pig that failed 
to grow as well as its.litter mate is 
satisfied with the self-exonerating 
reason that the pig was “‘just no ac- 
count,’’ he may conclude that hog 
raising does not pay, or that he 
“can’t have no luck with hogs, no 
how,” but he is not likely to ever get 
within gun-shot of the true reasons 
why his neighbor’s pig outgrew his 
own. 


The Man or the Planter? 


The disposition of all of us to at- 
tribute our failures to bad luck or 
providential interference is not the 
only reason why the true answers to 
these ever-present questions are diffi- 
cult to find. The number of factors 
or influences which combine to 
make a good crop is large, but the 
mind of man is small. He may see 
one of the reasons why his cotton 
failed to come up and overlook sev- 
eral other reasons of much more im- 
portance. The writer recently saw 
a man who was convinced that his 
failure to get a stand of cotton was 
due to the fact that a new planter 
which he used was ‘‘no good.”’ 

The writer felt equally certain 
that late breaking, failure to harrow, 
too high beds and a cloddy soil 
might have played a more important 
part in the failure; but as a matter 
of fact, it did seem that, not know- 
ing how to manage the planter, the 
seed had not been planted deep 
enough for late planting in a dry 
season. 

Every man must ask himself these 
questions and his success in answer- 
ing them will be the measure of his 
growth as an intelligent farmer. ‘ft 
this week, now that the crops are in 
a good condition to note marked dif- 


ferences in their growth, we answer 
correctly, even in one case, this ques- 
tion, Why? no better piece of work 
will have been done this season. 





NO DEEP CULTIVATION NOW. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to sound a 
note of warning to farmers who are 
plowing corn, cane and other crops 
with the old double-shovels, bull 
tongues, etc. Deep plowing for larg: 
crops cuts off the top roots and doe: 
more harm than good. 

I had a man put in 35 acres of 
corn on shares two years ago. I sent 
him a fine two-horse cultivator which 
was two much machinery for him. 
He ran it into a fence corner and 
used a small turning plow and one 
mule. He plowed away from his corn 
and cut off a lot of the roots. Then 
plowed towards the corn and cut off 
some more. He had a good growth 
of barren stalks and few ears, prob- 
ably 10 bushels per acre. 

Last year with a very wet season 
we could not half work the land until 
too late, but worked it shallow when 
we could work at all and had a 
piece of extra heavy corn well eared, 
no doubt 45 to 50 bushels per acre. 
and only a light fertilizing, say 200 
pounds 8-2-2, which would not more 
than offset the fact that we put ina 
crop of corn after corn. 

Moral: Do not cultivate corn with 
a subsoiler. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





PROSPECT FOR COTTON CROP 
EXOELLENT. 


Memphis, Tenn., June 26.—The 
Commercial-Appeal to-day says in re- 
gard to the cotton crop: 

Rains fell in moderate to heavy 
quantities in all parts of the Cotton 
Belt during the week except in west- 
ern, southwestern and parts of north- 
ern Texas and western Oklahoma. 
Where rains fell, the cotton crop has 
been put in most excellent condition 
and the outlook is good. The fields 
are well cultivated and the plant is 
‘green, healthy, growing and fruiting. 
Blooms are reported in the most 
northern districts. 

In Alabama and most of the cen- 
tral Cotton Belt, the outlook is the 
best in many years and conditions 
approach the ideal. They are a lit- 
tle less favorable in South Carolina, 
where rainfall has not yet been suf- 
ficient. 


) o 





In western Texas and Oklahoma, 
the crop has suffered no injury that 
rain will not restore, but the ground 
is becoming quite dry and such light 
and scattered showers as have fallen 


have given but little relief. Rain is 
rapidly becoming a ew for a 
good cotton crop. 

In Arkansas, Louisiana and South- 
ern Mississippi boll weevils are be- 
coming more numerous since the 
rains but are not so destructive as at 
this time last year. 





“Here in my county we have lots 
of good land—and some of the 
farmers get out that old one-horse 
turner and plow at least 2%4 inches 
deep, bed up the cotton land; don’t 
plow any at all until the frogs begin 
to holler in the spring; keep the 
cows and hogs in the field all winter, 
stomping in the mud; and then in 
the spring have clods same size the 
field is—or nearly so.’’ So writes 
a reader from one county in our 
territory. But such sections are get- 
ting very scarce now. 





The Progressive Farmer is to ag- 
riculture, what Blackstone is to law. 
—W. W. Driskell, Sparta, Ga. 








FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm 
Best of 
Cement 
Write for 























We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphiet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


fe pages treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
o all interested parties. Write for it today. 





(Made of Clay) 
The best!made, oy and uniform, high 


grade, everlasting. rite for free pamp phiet,:to 
POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
ourest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 

Strasburg, Va. 


POWBATAN LIME CO.. 














Who Reads May Understand 


and Profit if He be Wise 





From Ohio Agricultural /Experiment Station Cjircular No. 79: 


“Where lime is needed it is of fundamental importance that 
it be supplied. Neither mauure nor fertilizers will take its 
place, nor will they perform their full functions in the absence 
of sufficient lime Wzxen land begiasto need lime it is a waste 
of time energy and money to continue cultivating it until this 
need is supplied, for the economical use of every other fertiliz- 
ing materials, including mavure, depends uoon the lime sup- 
ply. If that is deficient, everything else must fall short of its 
possible attainment.” 


There is probably not an acre of 
cultivated land in the Carolinas 
that would not be improved by 
the judicious use of lime. The 
soils of this section are naturally 
poor in lime and from long cul- 
tivation, the supply is now great- 
ly exhausted. 


The use of lime in connection 


with sensible crop rotations is 
the way to success and pros- 
perity for our farmers. 


Lime sweetens the soil, makes 
clover and other legumes grow 
where they fail without it, and 
these crops in turn enrich the 
land, causing it to yield profitable 
returns from other crops. 


Lime is Applied to Best Advantage in Summer and Fall ° 


Full information as to delivered cost, best methods of 
application and other particulars will be sent on request. 


BLUE RIDGE LIME COMPANY 


Lime and Groud Limestone 
FLETCHER, N. C. 
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tARM DEMONSTRATION WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Purposes of the Work, What it Has Accomplished and What 
it Promises for the Future. 


By. C. R. Huisov, State Demonstration Agent. 


onstration Work was started in 

North Carolina late in the fall 
of 1907 in the eight counties of Ca- 
tawba, Lincoln, Gaston, Mecklenburg, 
Union, Cabarrus, Rowan, and Iredell. 
The results of the 
first season’s work 
have already been 
published. During 
the season just 
passed, 1909-1910, 
the work was ex- 
tended to thirty- 
two counties, mak- 
ing a total of 
forty. 

This movement 
is a mode of carrying the best meth- 
ods of agriculture to the various 
farms throughout the territory where 
the work is prosecuted. A successful 
and influential local farmer is select- 
ed for the purpose. It is not the pur- 
pose of the movement, as stated by 
its management, to make the largest 
yields possible at a great expense and 
probable detriment to the soil, but 
to make large yields at as low cost as 
is consistent with good farming. It 
is designed to demonstrate the value 
of such methods of farming as dou- 
ble the yield and halve the cost of 
production. Its aim is the perma- 
nent building up of the soil so that 
it will produce a profitable crop every | 
year, rather than the making of an 
occasional large but expensive crop 
by the use of commercial fertilizers. 
Much attention is given to seed selec- 
tion and to proper methods of culti- 
vation. While not neglecting the 
growing of cotton and the best meth- 
ods of handling the soil for other 
crops, more attention is paid to the 
growing of corn in this State for the 
reason that corn growing has been 
largely neglected here. 


County Agents and Their Work. 


It is not intended to make here a 
comparison of the efficiency of the 
work done by the forty county agents 
engaged in the work the past season. 
They have all done well, and they 
deserve much credit for their energy, 
enthusiasm, and optimism; for their 
interest in the agricultural welfare 
of their respective counties, and for 
their loyalty to the work. They have 
talked good preparation, good seed, 
good cultivation, good implements, 
good records, etc., and have induced 
several hundred farmers in each 
county to use them. By going to the 
men on their farms and seeing the 
conditions under which the work is 
to be done, the supervisor is enabled 
to give proper advice. Without know- 
ing conditions, his advice might be 
largely guesswork. It is this person- 
al contact and regular visitation that 
makes the work practical and secures 
results. 

These men, all practical farmers, 
have personally supervised 4,359 
acres of corn and 2,793 acres of cot- 
ton, or an average of 105 acres of 
corn and 70 acres of cotton per man 
the past season. This is an average 
of nearly three acres for each demon- 
stration. They have put on the mail- 
ing list of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture about 5,000 
names of farmers who are interested 
in better farming. They have kept 
2,500 records of crops production and 
have come into direct contact with 
over 5,000 farmers upon whom they 
impressed the need of more progres- 
sive agriculture. 

The demonstrators made, on an av- 
erage, a fraction less than 41 bushels 
of corn per acre, and 1,238 pounds of 
seed cotton. The averages under or- 
dinary methods in the same commu- 
nities were 18 bushels of corn and 
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741 pounds seed cotton. The aver- 
ages for the State were 18.6 bushels 
of corn and 681 pounds seed cotton. 
The averages for corn for 1908 were 
37 bushels for the Demonstration 
Farms and 18 bushels for the State. 
While the State in 1909 lost one and 
one-fifth bushels per acre over the 
previous year, the Demonstration 
Farms gained over three bushels per 
acre. 
Cost of Production of Crops. 


There are so many things entering 
into the production of crops that it is 
exceedingly difficult to arrive at a 
satisfactory basis upon which to fig- 
ure the cost. Conditions often vary 
among farms in the same county, and 
even on the same farm from year to 
year. However, by figuring things 
upon the basis of the farmer who 
Owns no land or stock and who does 
no work himself, we believe we ap- 
proximate very closely the actual cost 
of production. At present we allow 
$1 per day for the labor of a man, 50 
cents for a horse, $2 for a two-horse 
load of stable and lot manure, market 
price for commercial fertilizers, $8 
net per ton for corn stover, and $1 
per bushel for corn. This price for 
corn usually prevails at some time 
during the season. Last year, in spite 
of the biggest crop of corn ever made 


in the State, corn sold as high as $1 
per bushel. As to rental value of 
land, we have fixed the arbitrary one 
of $5 per acre. 
above the average price paid, but 
many farmers object to charging so 
little for land on which big yields are 
reported. But it must be remember- 
ed that much of the land that has 
made from 40 to 60 bushels per acre 
under Demonstration Work, had nev- 
er produced more than from 15 to 20 
bushels before. Again, a great many 
farms may be rented for half the 
price named. 


Two men, with a double team, can 
easily gather and put into the crib 
four loads, or 80 bushels, of corn per 
day. This amounts to less than 5 
cents per bushel, the price used in 
these calculations. Those who ob- 
ject to any figures used herein, may 
easily substitute others of a more lo- 
cal nature, and thus figure out the 
cost of their individual corn crops. 
Nothing has been allowed in our 
calculations for peas grown among 
the corn. Peas often produce a net 
profit of from $4 to $6 per acre when 
putting the price at $2 per bushel. 
The vines are worth from $10 to $12 
for forage. The nitrogen stored in 
the soil varies from, say 20 to 30 
pounds per acre, worth about 18 
cents per pound. The total net profit 
from an acre of peas will vary from 
$10 to $20, which, of course, the wise 
farmer figures in his transactions. 

While a number of farmers have 
had their best land in Demonstration 
Work, yet the rule has been in lo- 
cating these fields to secure land of 


This is considerably’ 
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average fertility and such ag is as 
nearly as possible representative of 
the soil on the whole farm. Many 
of the demonstrations were located 
on very thin and ordinarily unprodue- 
tive soils. 

The detailed record here given jj- 
lustrates the methods used in obtain- 
ing the cost of corn crops: 

A Sample Record, 

1. Number of acres in demonstra- 
tion area—3. 

2. Kind of soil—dark loam; depth 
of soil—2 feet. 

3. Kind of subsoil—yellow clay; 
distance of soil— 

4. Preceding crop—timothy; yield 
per acre—...... 

5. Date of breaking for crop of 
1909—January 1; depth—10 inches, 

6. Was subsoil thrown on top?— 
No. 

7. Number of times harrowed be- 
fore planting—2. 

8. Number of times harrowed af- 
ter planting—1. 

9. Number of other cultivations— 
5. 

10. Cost of breaking land—$2.50. 

11. Cost of harrowing land—$1. 

12. Cost of other cultivations—$2. 

13. Cost of pulling fodder or cut- 
ting stover—...... 

14. Cost of shredding (if any)— 

15. Cost of gathering or harvest- 
ing corn—$3.85. 

16. Worth of stable manure used 
—none. 

17. Kind of commercial fertilizer 
used—acid phosphate; pounds per 
acre—300. 





(A short human-interest story written by C. W. Post for the Postum Gereal Co., Ltda.) 


Some Day Ask 
Your Physician 


To tell you the curious story of how the 
mind affects the digestion of food. 


I refer to the condition the mind is in, 


* 


food had entered. 








just before, at the time, or just following 


the taking of food. 


If he has been properly educated (the 


stomach were flowing freely, exactly as if the desired 





This proved that it was not the presence of food 
which caused the digestive juices to flow, but the flow 
was caused entirely and alone as the result of the action 
of the mind, from ‘‘anticipation.” 


One dog continued to eat the food he liked for over 
an hour, believing he was getting it into his stomach, 





majority have) he will help you understand 
the curious machinery of digestion. 


To start you thinking on this interest- 
ing subject, I will try to lay out the plan in 
a general way and you can then follow into 
more minute details. 


_ _ Pawlow (pronounce Pavloff) a famous Russian Phys- 
ician and Chemist, experimenting on some dogs, cut into 
the tube leading from the throat to the stomach. 


They were first put under chloroform or some other 
anaesthetic and the operation was painless. They were 
kept for months in very good condition. 


When quite hungry some unappetizing food was 
placed before them and, although hunger forced them to 
eat, it was shown by analysis of the contents of the stom- 
ach that little if any of the digestive juices were found. 


Then, in contrast, some raw meat was put wher e they 
couldn’t reach it at once, and a little time allowed for the 
minds of the dogs to ‘anticipate’ and create an appetite. 
When the food was finally given them, they devoured it 
ravenously and with every evidence of satisfaction. The 
food was passed out into a dish through an opening before 
it reached tom stomach. It was found to be mixed with 
“Ptyalin,’ the aikaline juice of the mouth, which is im- 
portant for the first step in digestion. Then an analysis 
was madeof the contents of the stomachinto which no food 


had entered. It was shown that the digestive fluids of 








whereas not an ounce went there; every particle went 
out through the opening, and yet all tnis time the digest: 
ive juices flowed to the stomach, prepared to quickly di- 
gest food, in response to the curious orders of the mind. 








Do you pick up the lesson ? 


Un-appetizing food, that which fails to create mental 
anticipation, does not cause the necessary digestive juices 


to flow, whereas, food that is pleasing to the sight, and 
hence to the mind will cause the complicated machinery 
of the body to prepare in a wonderful way for its digestion. 











How natural, then, to reason that one should sit down 
to a meal in a peaceful, happy state of mind and start off 
the breakfast, say with some ripe delicious fruit, then 
follow with a bowl of crisp, lightiy browned, thin bits of 
corn like Post Toasties, add a sprinkle of sugar aud some 
good yellow cream and the attractive, appetizing picture 
cannot escape your eye, and will produce the condition 
of mind which causes the digestive juices nature has hid- 
den ing mouth and stomach, to come forth and do thelr 
work. 


These digestive juices can be driven back by a mind 
oppressed with worry, hate, anger or dislike of the disa- 
greeable appearance of food placed befvre one. 


Solid facts that are worthy the attention of anyone 
who esteems prime health and human happiness as 4 
valuable asset in the game of life. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason”’ for saying ‘“‘The Memory Lingers’’ when breakfast is 
started with POST TOASTIES. 
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Saturday, July 1, S911.) 


18. Analysis of fertilizer—16 per 
cent; cost per acre—$2.40. 

19. Rental value of land per acre 
— 0. 

i Total cost per acre, everything 
included—-$16.75. 

291. Yield of corn per acre—77 


bushels. 
92. Market value per bushel—.... 
Signed (Demonstrator—John W. 
Wharton; Postoffice —- Greensboro. 


Agent—W. C. Michael; Postoffice— 
Gibsonville; State—North Carolina. 


Some Lessons From Demonstrators’ 
Reports. 


From 50 such records we have an 
average as follows: Depth of break- 
ing, 8 1-3 inches; stable manure, 
$4.75; commercial fertilizers, $5.85; 
yield per acre, 71 bushels; net cost 
per acre, $5.10. 

From the same records we find that 
those who broke their soils in No- 
vember, December, or January, and 
used $12.55 worth of stable manure 
and fertilizers, made a profit of $8.88 
more than those who used $8.60 
worth of combined fertilizers, but 
proke their soils later in the season. 

Those who used stable manure 
($5.87 per acre) in addition to com- 
mercial fertilizers, made a profit of 
$7.70 more than those who depended 
upon commercial fertilizers alone. 
That is, each dollar’s worth of stable 
manure used made a profit of $1.26, 
or 126 per cent. No account is tak- 
en of the after effects of stable ma- 
nure. These, of course, are much 
greater than those of commercial fer- 
tilizers. The amount of commercial 
fertilizers was practically the same in 
the two cases. 

Those who broke their soils ‘an av- 
erage of 9 inches deep, using $8.84 
worth of fertilizers, made a profit of 
$13.51 more than those who broke 
their soil an average of 4% inches 

deep and used $6.92 worth of’ fertil- 
izers, That is to say, deep breaking 
and $1.92 worth of fertilizers in- 
creased the profit by $13.51 per acre. 

Allowing a profit of 126 per cent 
on fertilizers, as stated above, we 
find that deep breaking increased the 
profit $11.10 per acre. The increase 
in yield was 17 bushels per acre. 

Taking those records in which 
commercial fertilizer only was used, 
we find that those who broke 9 
inches deep and used $5.75 worth of 
fertilizer per acre made a profit of 
$8.98 per acre more than those who 
broke 43 inches deep and used $6.92 
worth of fertilizer, 

Practically all of the men in the 
work used improved seed. These 
increased their yields from 10 to 50 
per cent. 


More Funds Needed. 


The funds appropriated for Demon- 
stration Work are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the demands for the 
work. A number of counties pro- 
cured the work this season by apovro- 
priating $300 each, thus securing a 
Similar amount through the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This is money well spent for the 
Practical teaching . of agriculture. 
Three hundred bushels more of corn 
Ma county will repay the $300 spent 
when the price of corn is $1 per 
bushel. Many farmers who engage 
In the work each make 100 bushels 
More corn than previously. If 50 
such enter the work, that will in- 
‘rease the yield in the county 5,000 
bushels. (The average number per 
County last season was 47.) This, of 
Course, pays the cost several times 
ver. Furthermore, the good meth- 
ods will continue in operation after 
Demonstration Work has stopped and 
Will continue to spread. 

The work will probably be extend- 
glad number of other counties 
oe Samay As a rule, the counties 
80% mow the most interest in the 
vid are given the preference, pro- 
vided they take up the matter with 
the Management in time. 









PRESIDENT TAFT DENOUNCES THE PATENT 
MEDICINE FRAUD. 


N EVIL which menaces the general health of the people, 
A strikes at the life of the Nation. In my opinion the sale of 

dangerously adulterated drugs, or the sale of drugs under 
knowingly false claims as to their effects on disease, consti- 
tutes such an evil and warrants me in calling the matter to 
the attention of the Congress. 

Fraudulent misrepresentations of the curative value of nos- 
trums not only operate to delude purchasers, but are a dis- 
tinct menace to the public health. There are none so credu- 
lous as sufferers from disease. The need is urgent for legis- 
lation which will prevent the raising of false hopes of speedy 
cures of serious ailments by mis-statements of fact as to worth- 
less mixtures on which the sick will rely while their disease 
progresses unchecked. 

At the time the Food and Drugs Act was passed there 
were current in commerce literally thousands of dangerous 
frauds labeled as cures for every case of epilepsy, sure cures 
for consumption and all lung diseases, cures for all kidney, 
liver and malarial troubles, cures for diabetes, cures for tumor 
and cancer, cures for all forms of heart disease; in fact, cures 
for all the ills known at the present day. 

The labels of many of these so-called cures indicated 
their use for diseases of children. They were not only utterly 
useless in the treatment of the disease, but in many cases 
were positively injurious. If any of these statements had been 
true, no one with access to the remedies which bore them need 
have died from any cause other than accident or age. 

Unfortunately, the statements were not true. The shame- 
ful fact is that those who deal in such preparations know 
that they are deceiving credulous and ignorant unfortunates 
who suffer from some of the gravest ills to which the flesh of 
this day is subject. No physician of standing in his profes- 
sion, no matter to what school of medicine he may belong, en- 
tertains the slightest idea that any of these preparations will 
work the wonders promised on the labels.—From President 
Taft’s Special Message to Congress, June 21, 1911. 
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A Money-Saver for Farmers 


THE HANDY TOBACCO TRUCK 


Pays for Itself in a Week. 


PUNCULTIVATED SOIL ; 
FULL OF ‘PLANT FOOD : 





By preventing the breaking and bruising of 
leaves. It’s the greatest time and labor-saver a 
tobacco farmer can have. Here is evidence 
from the superintendent of the State’s farm: 


A. G. Cox Mfg. Co., Winterville, N. C. 

Gentlemen:—I am using over fifty Handy To- 
bacco Trucks and whenI compare the expense 
of handling my crop now with the former method 
I must say your invention has been worth many 
thousands of dollars every year to our tobacco 
growers. 

Iam sure that my fifty trucks save me annual- 
ly $500.00 in labor on tbe old method, and at least 
$500.00 in preventing'the breaking and bruis- 
ing of leaves. 

J. J. Laughinghouse, Greenville, N. C. 


Isn’t that evidence worth while? 


Determine right now, Mr. Farmer, that you'll 
not try to gather another tobacco crop without 
these money-saving trucks. 


Order your truck to-day-NOW-from your deal- 
er or from 


A. G. COX MFG. CO., 


Winterville, N. C. 


RED 
CROSS 





The “‘Dandy” Buggy with “‘A-Grade” 

wheels. Anhonest vehicle made entirely in 
the interest of the buyer.” 

The “White Star’’ challerges comparison and 
its guarantees are as sound as a U. S. bond, 

Write today for Catalog and particulars. 

ATLANTA BUGGY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








A PEA THRESHER—NOT A HULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mown vines, 
and doesn’t break ever 2% ofthe grain. Also 
wheat, oats, etc. Endorsed by Government 
and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
Bees on the Farm ,Sesnings in 


will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Beekeeping. 6 months trialsubscription 25c. 


Dynamite, No. 177.” 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
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THE ENGINE YOU NEED 








The Foos Gas Engine 





Cuts Fuel Costs *b 


KEROSENE OIL can be used with 
perfect satisfaction. Thus, its cost 
of operation is one-half that of other 
engines. No other engine ap- 
proaches it for utility on the farm— 
the small but powerful FOOS is just 
what you need for peanut and wheat 
machinery. 

For cotton gins, the larger, higher 
powered engines are the choice of 
America’s most expert mechauics 
and engineers. 

So simple, so useful, so economi- 
cal, you just can’t afford to do with- 
out it, Mr. Farmer! 

If we have no agent in your lo- 
er write us for our Special Low 

rice. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS C0. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


HARVESTER with Binder At- 
tachment cents and throws in piles 
on harvester or winrow. Man and 
horse cuts and shocks equal with a 
corn Binder. S»ld in every state. 


Price $20 with Binder Attachment. 
S. C. MONTGOMERY, of Texiline, Tex., writes: ‘‘The 
harvester has proven all you claim for it. With the as- 
sistance of one man cut and bound over 100 acres of Corn, 
Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.’’ Testimonials and cat- 
alog tree, showme pictures of harvester. New Pro- 














Showing plowed ground with rich subsoil unused 


DOUBLE THE FERTILITY 
OF YOUR FARM 


By Breaking up the Rich Subsoil 


WITH 


OU PONT 


cess Mfg. Co.. Salina, Kan. 








DYNAMITE DEALERS WANTED 


DYNAMITE 


Ordinary plowing turns over the same shallow top-soil year 
after year, forming a hard and nearly impervious ‘‘ plow sole’’ 
that limits the waterholding capacity of the land and shuts out 
tons per acre of natural plant food. 
€  Dynamiting the subsoil makes this plant food available, aerates 
the soil, protects vegetation against both drouth and excess rain- 
fall, and soon repays its cost in saving of fertilizer expense 
and largely increased yields. 


Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for 
removing stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit 
trees, regenerating barren soil, ditching, draining, excavating, 
and road-making. Write now for Free Booklet—‘'Farming with 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 


WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 


Book on Bees and Catalog of supplies sent free. In every town and ‘village to take and forward orders. Not necessary to carry stock 





77, Wilmington, Del. 


Lares sale possibilities. Write at once for proposition. Du Pont Powder Co., Dept. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





LENOIR COLLEGE 
Hickory, N.C. 

Co-Educational. 225 Students. 15 Teachers. 
1200 feet above sea-level. No malaria. 

Genuine . Courses with electives 
Graduates complete M. A. degree in one sessioa 
at University of N. C. Music (Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Prepara- 
tory Departments. Steam heat, electric lights, 
shower baths, etc., in Dormitories. 

board, heat and light at 
Highland Hall (Men) son. ($8-$8.75) room rent 
a 


month. 

board, heat and light $8.0" 

Oakview Hall (Women) < a month; room rent $1.00 

a month. 
College, $40; Preparatory, 

Tuition For Session~ $27-$86; Music, Art, etc., 

$36 each. 

Hickory Business College in Connection With Lenoir 
College—Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses 
$25.00 eack. Our graduates get and hold posi- 
tions. Write for free catalogue. 


R.L. Fritz, - - = - President. 


¢C AT AWB A COLLEGE AND 


FITTING SCHOOL 
Newton, 


North Carolina. 


An ideal Christian college for the farmers’ sons and 
daughters. Healthful Location. Fine equipment. 

Strong Courses—Classical, Scientific, Music, Business 

Our Ideal—the perfection of the iodividual student. 
nm. Fa Our Aim—knowledge, culture, and efficiency. 
men'ed by scholarly Lecture Corps. Patronage Nation- Our Method—careful personal supervision. Both 
al and International. Early applicati ad- | Sexes. Reasonable Rates. Catalog tree. Address 


Sept. 21 mei Writ for Yearbook M 
. Hs : e 
Taission, Term opens Sept. 21.1911 Write oterd Pree, | J. F. BUCHHEIT, A. M., President. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


1859 1892 1910-1911 


Three memorable dates: The Granting of the Charter for Trinity College; the Removal 
of the College to the growing and prosperous City of Durham; the building of the New 
and Greater Trinity. 


Magnificent new buildings with new equipment and enlarged fscilities. 
Comfortable hygienic dormitories and beautiful pleasant surroundings. 


Five departments: Academic; Mechanieal, Civil, and Electrical Engineering; Law; 
Education; Graduate. For catalo,ue «nd other information, address 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary, Durham, N. C. 


HORNER 


OXFORD, N. C. 

For over 60 years this school has trained young men to be of strong body, 
active minds and high ideals. Character first here. Our graduates are our 
best recommendation. Our location is remarkable for healthfulness, natural 
beauty and freedom from bad influences. While the discipline is military, a 
strong home atmosphere prevails. Every boy receives individual attention. 

Healthy athletics encouraged. ‘ 

This school is endorsed by Governor Kitchen, Ex-Governor Glenn, 
Ex-Congressman Skinner, Gen. Julian S. Carr, Chief Justice Walter Clark 
North Carolira. For handsome catalog, write 


COL. J. C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 


MURFREESBORO 


-—SCHOOL FOR BOYS—, 


Select home school for 45 boys, situated in 
Blue Grass section of middle Tennessee. 


Only manly boys desired. 


Thorough courses of study, preparing for 
leading colleges and universities. Every 
boy receives individual attention. 


Our cottage system promotes home life. 
Modern buildings, fine athletic field. 
Gyrmn esium work required. 
Honor system prevails. 
For handsome catalogue A, address 
HEADMASTERS 
P. 0. Box 57 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

















Buford Calicge, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Limited, Seiect Horfe College for the Higher Culture 
of Women, Enroi}ment 100. Non-Sectarian. Thoroughly 
ristian. Ideal ioc ation, excellent equipment, splendid 
ties, Beautiful highland campus of 25 acres. 
perfect. No deaths, no elopment, 
of the Institution, for 25 years 
ture om, ods 


Athletics and physical 

prehensive curr Courses leading to degrees. 
University Bible Course. Standard Four Years’ College 
Course. Conservatory advantages in Art, Music and Ex- 
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" N ideal Christian Home School. Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, Art, 
Wy Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, Domestic Science, Music. 
1\ #4 High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college-trained in- 
at ‘= f\__ structors. Takes only one hundred boarders and teaches the individual. Unsure 
eae, passed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table. Large gym- 
eS) Rasium. Park-like campus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basketball. Write for our 

+ catalog before selecting the college for your daughter. 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, President, Raleigh, N. C. 





Asheville, N. C., has prepared BOYS for College and for Chris- 
BINGHAM, tian Citizenship for US years, and ALONE in the U, S., offers a 
FREE ROUND TRIP TICKET from anywhere within 1500 miles to any parent who, on in- 
spection, is not convinced thatits pairs of ONE STORY brick rooms, separated by a parapet 
SIRE WALL, are the BEST for Health, Sanitation, Ventilation and safety against FIRE. 
i793 Send for Catalogue or come and see. COL.R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 87 1912 








Meredith College 


One of the few colleges for women in the South that confers an A. B. degree repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work according to the Standard Colleges. 

Diplomas awarded in the Schools of Elocution, Art, and Music. 

Library facilities excellent. 

Systematic training in Physical Education under Director. Courts for basket-ball and 
tennis. 

Boarding Club, where, by about half an hour of daily domestic service, students save 
from $52jto $65 a year. 

Students not offering the necessary units for entrance may prepare in Meredith 
Academy. 


Believed to be the cheapest woman’s college of its grade in the South. 
For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or fuller information, address 


Richard Tilman Vann, Raleigh, N.C. 














MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last veer from 53 
ere is a 


tates and foreign countries. 
R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 


counties in North Carolina, and from seven other 
reason. See our catalogue.. 





Pays for an unlimited (life) scholarship, in either the 
This is our 


Commercial or Shorthand Department. 


low summer rate, and will positively close in a short 
Buy your scholarship now. 
Address 


time. 
Write for catalog and Special Circulars. 
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HIGH TIDE AT 


CLOUD possessed the hollow 
Ane 


The gathering battle’s smoky 
shield, 

Athwart the gloom the lightning 
flashed, 

And through the cloud some horse- 
men dashed, 

And from the heights the thunder 

pealed. 


Then, at the brief command of Lee 

Moved out that matchless infantry, 

With Pickett leading grandly 
down, 

To rush against the roaring crown 

Of those dread heights of destiny. 


Far heard above the angry guns, 

A ery across the tumult runs— 

The voice that rang through Shi- 
loh’s woods 

And Chickamauga’s solitudes, 

The fierce South cheering on her 

sons! 


Ah, how the withering tempest blew 

Against the front of Pettigrew! 

A Kamsin wind that scorched and 
singed 

Like that 
fringed 

The British squares at Waterloe! 


infernal flame _ that 


A thousand fell where Kemper led; 
A thousand died where Garnett bled; 
In blinding flame and strangling 
smoke 
The remnant through the batteries 
broke 
And crossed the works with Armis- 
tead. 


“Once more in glory’s van with me!”’ 
Virginia cried to Tennessee; 
“We two together, come what may 
Shall stand upon these works to- 
day” 
(The reddest day in history). 


Brave Tennessee! In reekless way 
Virginia heard her comrade say: 
“Close round this rent and riddled 
rag!” 
What time she sets her battle-flag 
Amid the guns of Doubleday. 


But who shall break the guards that 
wait 
Before the awful face of Fate? 





= 
= 





GETTYSBURG. 


(BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, JULY 1-3, 1863.) 


This is No. 5 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Por ms selected for The Progressive 
Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard's excellent new book, ‘ A Siudy in Southern Poetry.” 


The tattered standards of the 
South 

Were shriveled at the cannon’s 
mouth, 


And all her hopes were desolate. 


In vain the Tennesseean set 

His breast against the bayonet! 

In vain Virginia charged and 

raged, 

A tigress in her wrath uncaged, 
Till all the hill was red and wet! 
Above the _ bayonets, 
crossed, 

Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding through tie battle-cloud, 
And heard across the tempest loud 

The death cry of a nation lost! 


mixed and 


The brave went down! 
grace 
They leaped to ruin’s red embrace, 
They only heard Fame’s thunders 
wake, 
And saw the dazzling sun-burst 
break 
In smiles on Glory’s bloody face! 


Without dis- 


They fell, who liftea up a hand 
And bade the sun in heaven to stand! 
They smote and fell, who set the 
.bars 
Against the progress of the stars, 
And stayed the march of Motherland! 


They stood, who saw the future come 
On through the fight’s delirium! 
They smote and stood, who held 
the hope 
Of nations on that slippery slope 
Amid the cheers of Christendom! 


God lives! He forged the iron will 
That clutched and held that trem- 
bling hill, 


God lives and reigns! He built 
and lent 

The heights for Freedom’s battle 
ment 


Where floats her flag in triumph still! 


Fold up the banners! Smelt the 
guns! 

Love rules. Her gentler purpose 
runs, 


The mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamenting all her fallen sons! 
—wWill Henry Thompson. 








Problems. 


school is efficient. that fails to 

stimulate right conduct, the is- 
sue of which is character.’’ There 
was a time when to teach the three 
R’s with a degree 
of exactness and 
skill was to do 
the full work of 
the public school, 
for the home, the 
church, and the 
wholesome atmos- 
phere of a simple 
community life 
could be trusted 
to complete the 
circle of a child’s education. But 
those were days of long ago. To-day 
we look to our public schools success- 
fully to deal with questions of man- 


|: WAS a wise man who said, ‘‘No 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C 


ners, morals and health, as well as 


CO-OPERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL. 


These Two Great Forces Must Work in Harmony if There is 
to Be the Right Development of the Child’s Nature and Capac- 
ities— The First of a Series of Articles on Rural School 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


intellectual development. To-day we 
ask of James’ teacher not only the 
question, ‘‘How is he getting on in his 
studies? In what reader does James 
read? Can James do fractions?” 
but also ‘Does he play fair? Does 
he impose on the weak? Is he well?” 

A short time ago while in 4 
friend’s home one of the childreD 
displayed rather bad table manners. 
In a tone of disgust the father asked 
his offspring, ‘‘Is that all the man- 
ners you learn at school?” This in- 
cident illustrates how the school is 
becoming responsible for much of 
the teaching that rightfully should 
belong to the home. 


The School is the Hope of the Nation 


With the passings years there has 
come a wider vision of the needs of 
our National life, of the perils and 
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problems of the present day and a 
xeener realization that the solution 
of all this must be left with the men 
and women of the future who are the 
children of to-day. A prominent 
educator recently said, “The great 
object of our common schools is to 
make every student an effective 
economic unit.” 

The isolated, forsaken, illy kept 
country schoolhouse, occupied only 
four or five months during the year, 
can not be counted as a very great 
factor in the fine art of training for 
citizenship. 

The banishment of that hideous 
little schoolhouse, the re-organization 
of the school, the lengthening of the 
school term is not the problem of 
the school board. I wish I might say 
that it is the problem of the parents, 
of the men and women in our vari- 
ous school communities, but the ma- 
jority of our good men folks are con- 
tent to leave the problem with the 
“sshoolma’am’’ whom the board has 
selected. But we who know the re- 
sponsibilities, and possibilities of this 
little country school have the ever- 
deepening conviction that for ways 
and means and inspiration in the ac- 
complishment of this great task, we 
must look to the broad-minded, 
warm-hearted mothers of our coun- 
try boys and girls. 


How to Help the Teacher. 


The two great forces in the life of 
the child, the home and the school, 
must work in harmony if there is to 
be healthy growth and result. This 
work is more economically and ef- 
fectively brought about by organiza- 
tion on the part of the parents and 
teachers. Through this organization 
the community as a whole will have 
a more direct and vital relation to 
its school. The dilapidated, illy kept, 
poorly ventilated, meagerly equipped 
schoolhouse, with its neglected sur- 
roundings, its filthy outbuildings, if 
indeed these conveniences exist.at all, 
it a matter of shame, not to the 
teacher or the individual parent, but 
to the entire community. 

The movement toward organiza- 
ton on the part of mothers and 
teachers is an outgrowth of a need 
for more perfect understanding of 
the nature of the child. In a school 
community where a teacher has held 
4 successful mothers’ meeting, a sec- 
ond gathering of the same kind was 
announced. One little girl pupil 
busied herself going about urging all 
the mothers to attend. Finally some 
one asked her why she was so much 
Interested. She replied, “Oh, my 
mother has been so much sweeter 
since she attended the meeting, and 


I want all the mothers to go to the 
next one.” 


Organize a School Improvement 
League. 
This home and school organization 
has a three-fold benefit. It brings 
the mother and teacher into closer 
pe more sympathetic relations. It 
evelops a keener understanding and 
appreciation of the nature of the 
on It has always resulted in at- 
ee and improved sanitary con- 
itions about the schoolhouse. A 
_o of mothers meeting regularly 
ni € schoolhouse will find ways 
8 — of renovating, or replac- 
we e dilapidated school furniture, 
“i py hte the interior, of clean- 
the ea grounds, of seeing that 
- tee er supply is wholesome and 
mf uted in a sanitary manner. In 
there cally every Southern State 
7 on a more or less vigorous home 
‘deere. association, known as the 
= i Improvement League,” which 
the a its object the improvement of 
in as School. A branch league 
Stan School community would 
org * teeny School conditions in a 
ene Tlully short time. Wherever 
thine Weenisations have flourished 
os Be ways followed an enlighten- 
this | €-awake, public opinion, and 
8 the only road to progress. 







ATTRACTIVE 


FARM HOMES 








IV.—RESIDENCE OF MR. H. K. 


Look at the fine stretch of lawn, the splendid length of the porcb, and the noble old tree at the 
end of the house. Note, too, how the vines have becn trained up at the otherend 10 maiea shadowy 
nook. An attractive place indeed it is, to our way of thinking. 





MILNER, HAWTHORN, ALA. 





A WISE PARENT’S RESOLVES 
ABOUT HER SCHOOL. 


1. I resolve to see only the good 
points in my child’s teacher and to 
speak about them to her and others. 

2. I resolve to think always that 
the teacher is trying to do her best. 

3. I resolve not to criticise the 
teacher in the presence of my chil- 
dren or others. 

4. I resolve to make home condi- 
tions as favorable as possible for the 
physical, mental, moral well-being of 
my ¢hildren. 

5. I resolve to visit the school as 
often as possible, that the teacher 
may be assured of my interest in her 
and in the well-being of the pupils. 

6. I resolve that if I feel positive 
that the teacher is using unwise 
methods with my children, I will 
have a friendly talk with her about 
the matter before referring it to 
higher authority. 

7. I resolve to find out what my 
boy’s associations are: whether or 
not they are helpful, whether he is 
being led into bad habits, whether 
he is smoking cigarettes or using to- 
bacco in any form. 

8. I resolve to make gentle en- 
forcement of obedience to wise rules 
a vital principle in order that the 
home and school may work in har- 
mony. 





SOME SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Carrot conserve is an agreeable 
preparation which the housewives 
may wish to try. Wash and scrape 
% dozen firm, highly colored carrots 
and put them through a food chop- 
per, cutting about the size of small 
peas. Boil for half an hour in an 
abundance of clear water, salting 
slightly. Drain and to each pint add 
2 cups of light brown sugar, the 
juice and half the grated rind of a 
lemon or a sour orange. Cook slow- 
ly for 1% hours, or until clear, add- 
ing a very little water if necessary. 
This is an original sweet meat with 
a delicious foreign flavor and except 
for its telltale color few would sus- 
pect its humble origin. 

Sun preserving is a time tried, suc- 
cessful method of handling many 
fruits. The effect of the sun method 
upon berries, figs, peaches, pears, cit- 
ron and melons will be appreciated 
after one trial. Here is a recipe for 
preserved strawberries, which method 
may be used with any of the afere- 
mentioned fruits: Wash and drain 
5 pounds of well selected berries. 
The fruit and granulated sugar are 
carefully packed in a deep bowl in 
layers, using pound for pound. The 
bowl will, when the process is com- 
pleted, contain 5 pounds of sugar 
and 5 pounds of berries. Set aside 
in a cool place over night. In the 








morning turn the contents of ‘the 
bowl carefully into an agate kettle 
and heat slowly until the syrup boils. 
Boil gently 5 minutes, skim the ber- 
ries out and lay them on plates or 
platters; boil the syrup fifteen min- 
utes and pour it over the berries. 
Put the plates in the sun, cover with 
panes of glass and leave them for 
3 of 4 days, or until the syrup is 
about the consistency of honey. Heat 
and seal in jars. 





A PICKLE RECIPE. 


I want to send you my mixed 
pickle recipe which has won a pre- 
mium at the fair and praise from all 
who taste it. The ingredients are: 
cabbage, onions, green tomatoes, 
pepper and cucumbers. . Take about 
half as much tomatoes, onions and 
cucumbers as you have of cabbage 
with an occasional pod of green 
pepper, grind all together in meat 
chopper, salt, place in thin sack to 
drain over night. In the morning 
place on fire to cook, with enough 
vinegar to keep from scorching, and 
add about 2 quarts of sugar to 2 
gallons of pickle; dissolve 5 cents 
worth of tumeric in cold vinegar, 
mix thoroughly with pickle and add 
2 box of mixed pickle spices (whole) 
and cook slowly all day, or until 
tender. Then place in jars and cov- 
er with cold vinegar. 

This will keep indefinitely, if al- 
ways covered with vinegar. 

MARGARET. 





THE NORTH @GAROLINA COLLEGE 


of 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 
The State’s Industrial College 


Four-year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in In- 
dustrial Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing 
and Dyeing. Two-year courses in Mechanic 
Arts and in Textile Art. One-year course in 
Agriculture. These courses are both practical 
and scientific. Examinations for admission are 
held at all county seats on July 13. For Catalog 


address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


THE NORTH?! CAROLINA 


State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women of North 
Carolina. Five regular Courses leading to De- 
grees. Special Courses for teachers. Free 
tuition to those who agree to become teachers in 
the State. Fall Session begins Septe mber 13, 1911. 
For catalogue and other information address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
North State Life Insurance Ce., 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Oompany is not 











The 
Clemson Agricultural College 


Enrollment Over 700—Value of Property Over a 
Million and a Quarter—Ninety Teachers 
and Officers. 








Seven full four years courses in Agricul- 
culture, Engineering. etc 

Cost per session of nine montns, includ- 
ing all fees, board, heat. light, iaundry, and 
necessary uniforms, $121 87. 

Students who sre financially able pay 
$10 00 tuition additional. 


Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations 


The college maintains 124 Agricultural 
Sch’ larships, and 43 Texti'e Scholarships, 
worth each $100, and free tuition. 

(Students who have attended Clemson 
College, or any other college or universivy, 
are not eligible for the scholarships unless 
there are no other eligible applicants). 

Scholarship and entrance examinations 
iy at the county seats July 14th, 
et » Be 


Next Session Opens Sep. 13, 1911 








WRITE AT ONCE TO 
W. M. RIGGS, President 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C., 


for catalogue, scholarship banks, etc. If 
you delay, you may be crowded out. 














Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 


Literary, Music, Art, Business and Teaching 
Courses 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 4 years. 
Bachelor of Science degree, 3 years. 


Faculty secured from Vassar College, New York; 
Smith College, of Massachusetts; Holl ns Insti- 
tute. of Virgiria; Institute of Applied Music, 
New York; the Cincinnati Conservatory, Na- 
tional Academy and Students’ Art League, New 
York Apply f r illustrated Catalogs ue 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 
The Bingham School | 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Raul- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
fH and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
. Outdoor 













7 a a 
“culture ai nmanship. 
ae Fall Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tific and Music Courses. Smallclasses. Terms 
ble. For illus address 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L.,Box 12, Mesanz,N. C, 








Industrial Christian College, Inc. 
Ideal Institution for boys and girls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Nota drunk- 
ard in our community. High grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; -fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Rail Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 
For full information, address 
President John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 


Wake Forest College 


Session Opens September 5th 


Faculty 37; students 405; library 19,000 volumes. 
Expenses moderate; students’ aid fund; supe- 
rior literary societies; gymnasium, with baths. 


W. L. POTEAT, President 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 











Established 1884. A Leading 


BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. 
Wide Patronage. Excellent 
Buildings. Nealthful 
Location yriful 
: Be?" Catalogue, 
with Views and full 
particulars sent Free. 
Write to-day. Address the President 


W.T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Whitsett, 8.6. 








Agricultural and Mechanical Coflege 
for the Colored Race 


Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per month. 
Accommodations limited. If interested, write to- 
day for Free Tuition or catalogue. . 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


you WANT A JOB? 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 aday. Your bead, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 


will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day class—and find the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’ 
NESS COLLEGE, 








now represented. 





UGHON’S BUSI- 
. N. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 
Columbia, S. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 


Published Weekiy by the Agriculturai Pubiishing Co.. at 
RALEIGH, N. C., and STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, President and Editor-in-Chief. 











TAIT BUTLER, - - Vice-President and A fate Editor. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


sitively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
W* coriier asa result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have justindicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
orted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


ubseribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
ont tee weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
our friends who need it but do not read it. 


We Want Agents. 











HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER wants agents— 
men, women, boys, and girls. We want 
agents enough to ask and urge every farmer 

in the South to subscribe. 

To this end we offer liberal cash commissions, 
and also a most attractive lot of premiums—just 
the thing you have been wanting, perhaps, that you 
can get without cost by doing some work for us. 

Now that crops are laid-by, you can’t do a better 
thing for yourself or your community than to so- 
licit subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer 
Drop ‘us a postal and ask for our terms to agents 
if you are interested. 





Editorial Gleanings. 





N TRAVELING through the South it is gratify- 
l ing to see here and there evidences of care in 
the cutting of timber, but these evidences are 
as yet all too infrequent. Some farmers thin out 
their timber crop carefully, being at some pains to 
have a good stand for further growth, but a great 
majority exercise a recklessness hardly equaled 
in any other line of industry. How long will it be 
before everybody accepts the fact that the timber 
crop is a crop just the same as any other—that the 
only difference is that other crops are harvested 
all at once while the timber harvest is a matter 
of frequently thinning out but always keeping a 
stand on the ground? The farmer who turns loose 
a lot of saw-mill men into his timber without any 
stipulation to prevent general forest slaughter is 
committing a form of financial suicide, so far as 
his timber crop goes. 


Our “Thought for the Week” in this issue is 
one of the most notable utterances ever made by 
a Northern man in the South. But while we may 
rejoice that so many thoughtful men in the North 
are coming around to the Southern view-point 
with reward to the causes of the Civil War, Mr. 
Stowe’s utterance also gives rise to such reflec- 
tions as these: Is it not well for the South to 
show itself ready at all times to meet the North 
half way in these matters? Since the North is 
willing to honor Southern heroes who “fought for 
the right as they saw it,’’ ought we not also to 
honor Northern heroes who did the same thing? 
And if Northern men are willing to defy Northern 
public opinion, should not we be less ready to 
condemn every man as “disloyal to the South” 
who may have reached conclusions unflattering to 
our vanity? The Nashville Christian Advocate 
correctly hails Mr. Stowe’s utterance as no less 
gratifying as a vindication of the South than as 


proof ‘“‘that the North and South are laying aside 
jealousies and prejudices and are getting nearer 
to a common meeting ground.” 

& 

We had a fine lot of letters for our Housekeep- 
ers’ Special, and at this writing a number of inter- 
esting ones for our Educational Special next week. 
Prizes in the Housekeepers’ Special contest have 
been awarded as follows: Mrs. Robert Scott, Horn 
Lake, Miss., $5; Mrs. S. S. Pluss, Laurens, S. C.; 
Mrs. J. A. McReynolds, Sturgis, Miss.; Mrs. G. C. 
Ballard, Newton, N. C., $2.50 each. We only re- 
gret that we could not give prizes to all the many 
friends who helped us make this Household Spe- 
cial, which has been generally acclaimed as the 
best we have ever published. 

& 

It is an interesting story Mr. Hudson tells about 
the Farm Demonstration Work in North Carolina. 
We are glad to publish it both because of its inter- 
est and value and because it gives us a good 
chance to mention the truly excellent work Mr. 
Hudson is doing for the agricultural development 
of the State. There are few more active and 
earnest workers and few more useful and efficient. 

& 

Apropos of the forty-eighth anniversary of the 
battle we are reprinting in this issue Will Henry 
Thompson’s ‘‘High Tide at Gettysburg.” Profes- 
sor Stockard says that Charles A. Dana “called 
this the most remarkable battle poem, not merely 
of our day, but perhaps of any day—an opinion in 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes concurred.” 


& 
Next week’s issue will be devoted chiefly to our 


rural schools; the week following we expect to 
continue our reports from the State Demonstra- 
tion Agents, and to begin the publication of our 
big batch of house-painting reports. 





Here’s What Your County Ought to Do. 


O COUNTY in the South is doing what it 
ought to do for its people unless it employs 
a competent superintendent of health and 
a competent superintendent of schools to give 
their entire time to the work. It ought to be re- 
garded as just as essential and fundamental a duty 
for the county to provide men to look after the 
health and the training of the people as to pro- 
vide men to register deeds and to arrest criminals. 

The whole South is too backward in the great 
educational and governmental reforms that are 
quickening other sections into new vigor and ac- 
tivity. We need a little more “insurgency” in- 
side our party lines in the South to make the 
party machinery more responsive to needed re- 
forms just as Republican “insurgency” among 
Western farmers has made that party there more 
progressive than it would otherwise have been. 
Let us get behind our county officials and see to 
it that the county government becomes more ef- 
ficient. And the first thing to do is to see that 
your county has a competent school superinten- 
dent and a competent superintendent of health— 
men selected because of their ability and not for 
political considerations, 

We are moved to say these things by the recent 
action of the Alamance County, N. C., commission- 
ers in electing a county superintendent of health 
at a salary of $2,000, to give his entire time to 
the work. The following comment by Editor 
Mebane of the Catawba County News is right to 
the point, and expresses our own views exactly: 

“No more enlightened action has been tak- 
en in the State in any line than that of Ala- 
mance County in electing at a salary of 
$2,000 a year a superintendent of health who 
is to give his entire time to the public. Noth- 
ing in our scheme of things, absolutely noth-- 
ing, is so important as health and not another 
department of government is so abominably 
neglected and ignored. Superintendents of 
health get practically nothing in the counties 
for their services, and hence they can do 
practically nothing. Public buildings, schools, 
etc., may be culture beds for disease without 

a single precaution being taken. A recent 

estimate shows that almost all the school 
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children have defective teeth, and this with 
other ailments operates to hamper develop- 
ment mentally and physically. Many a chilq 
is mauled about for being ‘dull’ when the 
truth of the matter is, that some affliction or 
other that could be remedied under Civilized 
health regulations is the cause of the dull- 
ness. 

“We note with pleasure that the Alamance 
superintendent, Dr. George W. Long, is to 
see that all school buildings and grounds are 
sanitary before they shall be permitted to be 
used as such, and each child is to be @x- 
amined as to the condition of its eyes, ears, 
nose, and throat, and for intestinal diseases, 
This is a distinct advance, and every county 
should follow the example. The superintep- 
dent should be paid handsomely and required 
to devote his entire time to it. It would Save 
far more than it costs. 

“And while we are at it, we have the same 
thing to say about the superintendent of edu- 
cation in the counties. As a rule, he gets 
about what a middling grocery clerk gets, 
and yet he is supposed to give every day of his 
life to the development of the educational in- 
terests.” 





How Co-Operation Pays English Farmer, 


VER IN ENGLAND they have agricultural 
“trading societies,” or co-operative organi- 
zations of farmers for the purpose of buy- 

ing their supplies and selling their products. The 
Agricultural Organization Society in a recent re 
port gives some interesting information as to the 
work of these trading societies. At the close of 
1909 there were affiliated with this Agricultural 
Organization Society 321 agricultural organiza 
tions of various kinds, most of which do more or 
less trading, although 134 were societies formed 
to help small farmers secure land or to obtain 
allotnfents. The total membership of these s0- 
cieties was 19,500, and they did in 1909 a bus 
ness of £860,000, or about $4,179,600. Therg 
were also at the same date 103 societies not 
affiliated with this A. O. S., as it calls itself, and 
these societies had a membership of 24,000, and 
had done (as the English put it) an ‘aggregate 
turn-over” of £1,100,000, or $5,346,000, making a 
total business for these co-operative societies of 
about $9,525,600. 

The purpose and methods‘of these societies are 
explained as follows: 


“Co-operative Agricultural Trading Socie- 
ties are formed for the purpose of buying 
fertilizers, feeding-stuffs, and other agricul- 
tural requisites for farmers at wholesale 
When‘ a farmer buys fertilizers or 
feeding-stuffs, he usually has to purchase 
from a dealer or agent who makes his profit 
by selling to the farmer at a higher price 
than that at which he himself buys from the 
manufacturer. But if the farmers and small 
consumers in a district combine together and 
form a Co-operative Trading Society, the s0- 
ciety can obtain the goods required at whole 
sale prices. 

“The affairs of each society are managed 
by a committee elected by the members, and 
the committee is required to send a returl 
every year to the Registrar of Friendly S0- 
cieties, showing balance sheet and other pal- 
ticulars of the society. This helps to secure 
the proper financial conduct of the business. 

“It is usual to appoint a secretary from 
among the members. If the society is large 
enough to pay a man to devote the greater 
part of his time to its affairs, he is, of course, 
paid a proper salary; but in the case of small 
societies the expenses of management are 
comparatively light, and the work is ofteD 
undertaken by .an honorary secretary. 

“The Trading Soviety disposes of its goods 
at the lowest retail market price, and at the 
end of the year, after paying interest on Ccap- 
ital, is able to return what is called a ‘bonus 
upon purchases.’ This bonus consists ° 
profits given back to the members in Pro 
portion to their purchases. 

“Besides being able to secure part of the 
profits of the middleman or agents, pur 
chasers have other advantages. 

“They can buy small quantities at the 
rate paid for truck loads, because the society 
buys truck loads and distributes the contents 
among the members. 

“The Trading Society is also able to have 
fertilizers, feeding-stuffs, etc., analyzed for \ts 
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members. To test a consignment for all the 
members one sample only need be analyzed. 
This is a great saving to members, as it pro- 
tects them against inferior or adulterated 
goods without putting each one to the ex- 
pense of separate analysis. 

“Seeds supplied through the Trading So- 
ciety are examined for purity and tested for 
germination.” 


The capital for doing business is furnished by 
the buying of shares, or stock, each member buy- 
ing as many shares as he wishes up to a certain 
fixed number. 

The report referred to tells some interesting 
stories of how the societies help the farmers, not 
only to buy goods at lower prices, but also to 
dispose of their products at greater profit. We 
quote two or three instances: 


“An illustration of how the small cultivator 
may benefit from buying co-operatively 
comes to us from the Hawarden and District 
Farmers’ Association (Flintshire). ‘We got 
hold of a market gardener the other day,’ 
wrote the Hon. Secretary recently. ‘He was 
going to buy a ton of seed-potatoes, which 
had been quoted to him at £6 ($29.16). We 
offered him the same variety at £4 17s. 6d 
($22.69). He joined, saving £1 12s. 6d. 
($6.47) on the one order, and is now de- 
lighted with the quality supplied.’ 

“A member of our society brought us a 
sample of blue peas, for which he asked 30s. 
($7.29) per coomb. We informed him that he 
was not asking full value, and gave him 
33s. ($8.02) per coomb. He informed us 
that a local man had bid him 28s. (6.80), at 
the same time stating that he was offering 
more than the market value. 

“At Ipswich market, a certain merchant 
bought 16 bushels of seed from a farmer at 
20s. ($4.86) per bushel. We heard of this, 
and to find out if the merchant knew the 
value of the stuff, we bid him 30s. ($7.29) 
per bushel. This he would not accept. Had 
the farmer been a member of our association, 
and brought the seed direct to us, we should 
have had no hesitation in giving him 35s. 
($8.50) per bushel.” 


Such saving as this in buying and such 
gain in selling must appeal to any man, and we 
do not see why such societies could not do as 
well for their members in this country as they 
have done in England. We know the Farmers’ 
Union and other organizations have done good 
work along this line, but a strictly business or- 
ganization with capital of its own to work. 
upon, and organized solely for business purposes 
could do much that these larger educational or- 
ganizations cannot well do. 

Of course, the activities mentioned are only 
a small part of those engaged in by these trad- 
ing societies. They are organized for any num- 
ber of special purposes; selling live stock at 
auction, handling dairy products, borrowing 
Money, furnishing motor service, grading fruit 
for market, etc., etc. There are hundreds of 
ways for farmers to work together for mutual ad- 
vantage, and if farmers in England and Ireland 
and Denmark can do it, we see no reason why 
farmers in the Southern States can not do it just 
48 well or even better. 





A Thought for the Week. 





ern States were just as responsible for the 

existence of slavery as were the Southern 
States, and that slavery ceased to exist in the 
Northern States because it was for them an eco- 
nomic failure; and it grew strong in the Southern 
States, after the invention of Eli Whitney’s cotton 
gin, simply because it was enormously profitable, 
and property and slaves correspondingly valuable 
AS a result, the two sections of the country grew 
*P on two utterly irreconcilable and hopelessly 
antagonistic economic bases, those of slave and 
free labor. ...... So it is perfectly evident 
that there was a great rebellion, but that the re- 
bels were the Northerners, and that those who 
defended the Constitution as it was were the 
Southerners, for they defended States’ rights and 
Slavery, which were distinctly intrenched within 
the Constitution.—From an address by Charles 
Edward Stowe (son of Harriet Beecher Stowe) at 
Fisk University, Nashvile, Tenn., June 14, 1911. 


Te MUCH must be conceded, that the North- 





A FOURTH OF JULY TALK TO 


should celebrate, and the Fourth of July is 

one of them. Indeed, it is, it seems to us, 
the American boy’s special holiday. It not only 
lends itself to the sort of celebration a boy likes 
best, but it recognizes the value of qualities which 
every boy needs to possess, and thrills his heart 
with one of the noblest of all sentiments—love of 
his country. 

On this day we pay tribute to the memory of 
men whose steadfast courage and heroic patience 
remain after more than a century as models for all 
of us to shape our own lives by. For it was no 
light thing those fifty-six men did when they sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence on that most 
notable of all Fourth of Julys. They represented 
38,000,000 people scattered along the Atlantic 
Coast. from Maine to Georgia. Just a handful, so 
to speak, had gone as far west as Ohio or Tennes- 
see. Beyond these frontier settlements were wide 
areas where the Indians held sway, and beyond 
this, lands subject to Spain. For over a year the 
people of these colonies had been fighting against 
England, the greatest nation in the world. They 
were of English blood themselves and proud of 
their native land, but because they felt that Eng- 
land was treating them with injustice, they were 
ready to risk all in asserting their rights. 

After the signing of the Declaration some one 
said: ‘‘We must all hang together now.” 

“Yes,’’? said Benjamin Franklin,” or we shall all 
hang separately.’”” Every man there knew, too, 
that the grim jest of the sturdy philosopher was 
also the plain truth. 

We honor these men to-day; their place is se- 
cure among the heroes. But when they signed 
that paper their lives became forfeit. If the 
Revolution had been put down, they would have 
been remembered only as rash rebels who rose 
against their king. And it was only after five 
years more of hard fighting that Yorktown came 
and the assurance of success. If France had not 
helped, if so many Englishmen had not recognized 
the justice of their claims, if Washington’s faith 
and courage, or that of his weary, hungry, bare- 
footed soldiers had failed that awful winter at 
Valley Forge, how different it would have been 
with them, how different it might be with us to- 
day! - 

Is there a boy in all this land of ours whose 
blood does not run faster at the thought of these 
brave men, of their hatred of injustice and their 
devotion to right, and who does not wish to be like 
them, strong and brave and true and determined? 


Ge holidays we think every American boy 
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Get out your old school history and read the 
Declaration of Independence again, and the story 
of Bunker Hill and Fort Moultrie and Saratoga 
and Yorktown, and see if you are not just a little 
bit prouder that you are an American and just a 
little bit more determined to be a good American. 

It is indeed | a great thing to be an American, 
not only because the men who made this Nation 
were men of heroic type, but because through all 
the years, in peace and war, in spite of mistakes 
and failures, this country of ours has stood for 
freedom and justice. The American Government 
is not the best in the world in all respects; our 
dealings with other countries have not always 
been free from blame; but for more than a cen- 
tury now the oppressed of other lands have looked 
to the United States as the land of hope, and 
steadily the influence of American ideals has made 
itself felt even in lands beyond the seas. 

There are still kings to-day, but most kings are 
merely ornamental now, and almost everywhere 
the right of the people to have a voice in their own 
government is recognized. The newly crowned 
King George of England has no such power for 
harm as had the King George of the Revolution- 
ary times. Truly the world has progressed much 
since the time when, in the splendid words of 
Emerson— 


“God said, I am tired of Kings, 
I suffer them no more..... 


“T will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; ™ 
Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a State.” 


That much of this progress, not only in our own 
land, but in others far distant, has been due to 
those great Americans who dedicated this land to 
freedom and justice and who fought and toiled 
and gave the best of life that it might remain true 
to its highest ideals, is something of which even 
the humbiest American of to-day has right to be 
proud.  e@ 

Proud, too, each of us should be that it is his 
privilege to make this still a better land to live 
in—a land where freedom and justice and truth 
rule ever more and more completely. And to the 
task of preparing ourselves, by work and study 
and right living, for this great mission every one 
of us should this Fourth of July gladly turn with 
all his heart. Only by so doing can we be worthy 
descendants of the men of old, whose deeds and 
character the day commemorates. 











“What's The News?” 




















ing in the South (in Georgia the people are 

not even to vote on who shall be their United 
States Senator and our people generally have 
recently made less progress in democratic govern- 
ment than in any other section of the United 
States) it is gratifying to find the Columbia, S. C., 
Record making what we hope will prove a suc- 
cessful fight to get a State primary on Presidential 
candidates. The plan is to have the vote of the 
State go for Wilson, Harmon, and Clark (and 
whoever else may be voted on), just in proportion 
to the number of votes that they get in the pri- 
mary. This plan, of course, has some disadvan- 
tages, but they are greatly outweighed by the 
manifest advantages of having the people choose 
their Presidents directly and without the danger 
of having their choice nullified by the trading and 
trafficking in delegates that has so often disgraced 
our National conventions. Mr. Bryan said while 
in South Carolina last week: ‘‘We have adopted, 
in Nebraska, the primary plan of electing and in- 
structing National delegates, and I believe in it.” 
Woodrow Wilson has also written Editor Hoyt a 
letter commending the idea; he put a law of this 
kind through the New Jersey Legislature. Gover- 
nor Wilson says: ‘Oregon, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey have already adopted this plan. It seems 
to me entirely in keeping with the spirit of pres- 
ent-day reform and ought certainly to add to the 
zest, interest and dignity of the whole process by 
which we choose candidates for the Presidency.” 

ss: ¢ 


Writing to The Progressive Farmer last year, 
Chief Chemist, Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, pointed out that 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act a patent medi- 
cine manufacturer might not make false claims on 
his bottle-label, but was free to make unlimited 
false claims in newspaper advertising. A few 


fe THE GENERAL political stagnation prevail- 


weeks ago, however, the United States Supreme 
Court decided that even on the bottle-labels a fakir 
may call his medicine a ‘“‘consumption cure,’’ a 
“cancer cure,” “dyspepsia cure,” or anything else, 
entirely without regard of’ the truthfulness of the 
claim or whether the preparation has any merit 
whatever or not. This decision came to the atten- 
tion of President Taft who sent to Congress last 
week a ringing message on the subject, pleading 
for more stringent legislation. 
sess 

Democrats and insurgents, led by Senators Gore 
and Williams, forced the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to report both the farmers’ free list bill and 
the Underwood bill reducing the tariff on wool. 
Senator Williams is fast coming to be recognized 
as the real leader of the Democrats in the Senate. 

ss 8 

Secretary of the Interior Fisher has decided that 
the Cunningham claims in Alaska were fraudulent. 
This closes the famous case which was responsible 
for the dismissal of Mr. Pinchot and the Ballinger 
investigation. The decision is regarded as a great 
victory for the forces of conservation. 

* ¢ & 

Life insurance companies are beginning to of- 
fer special rates to total abstainers. One com- 
pany quotes statistics to show that out of 100,000 
lives at the age of thirty, 55,000 total abstainers 
reach the age of seventy, as against 45,000 non- 
abstainers. * * * 

“T have no intention whatever of sacrificing my 
little girl to politics. She shall wed whom she loves 
and be happy.” So says the Emperor of Germany 
in denial of recent rumors of a different character. 

se 8 

An election was held in Portugal a few days ago 
and Anselmo Braamcamp was chosen President. 
The new Republic has been recognized by the Unit- 
ed States. ae 

The House has rejected the Bristow amendment 
to the resolution providing for the direct election 
of Senators, and the matter must now go to con- 
ference. * 28 


King George, of England, was crowned last 


week with all the pomp and splendor imaginable. 
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Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


head of herd, son of the 
ny TH + on sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
havea iow choice bulls = van oe = 
reaso! ces. s 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in froloe Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 























3 -noteh 
ANGUS CATTLE 15.cer te? choicely 
bred and good individuals. Call or write your 


SL OSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonten, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


f large prolific sows by great mas- 
Pigs out o Jere Fs) et 


sive boars. pure 
T. E. BROWN, <i = Martreesboro, Tenn. 


75 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


nths old, ofthe richest breeding 
Pg the breed, such asthe Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


{L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, a: Tena. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Premier 8rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
1800. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. | Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sr nd i rtey Cattle. At bead of herd, im- 
Steckwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 

at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Green Place 


Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; four months old, 

00, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd’ boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
te bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
sdvantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 
TAMWORTHS 2335220 c0"5cottr, 


lific of all hogs. Best breed for the 
po gy Taner “4 hogs, unsurpassed. Booklet 
free. W. W. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
(Mention Progressive Farmer] 














GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
ring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
tH + on Orders booked ioe a few choice 
bred sows. b Anaad —— int us by ap- 
mdence s R 
point eONCE. Route 8, - Calhoun, Ga. 





Registered Duroc Jerseys 


1d pigs, male and females 
Mm -Ay eo ween including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 
RB. W. WATSON, Reute 1, Ferest Depot, Va. 


Great Poland China Hogs 
For Sale 


The place to get size as well as quality. I have 
a fine Jot of pigs for salenow. Place your or- 
ders early and get first choice. I guarantee 
satisfaction or return your money. 


E. S. WRIGHT, - Sykes, Tenn. 


Pure Bred Percheron and 
Belgian Horses 


We have horses that are acclimated and the 

right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 

to $500 each. Brood Mares $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 


C. A. Alexander & Co., 


Herriston, Va. 











Live Stock 


and Dairy 








CORN FOR FEEDING THE DAIRY cow. 


The Best of All Crops for Silage and Probably the Best Grain 
Feed to Use in Connection With Cottonseed Meal—The Dairy- 


man Should Grow More Corn. 


(No. 27 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”’) 
Bv Tait Butler. 


consideration from the South- 

ern dairyman. With a rich pro- 
tein feed like cottonseed meal and a 
great variety of legumes that may be 
grown as catch crops in a rotation 
with corn he has need for a feed rich 
in carbohydrates. Corn is the best 
feed we have for supplying the car- 
bohydrates, because large crops may 
be produced, it is palatable and eas- 
ily digested. While this high esti- 
mate of the value of the corn, as a 
dairy feed in the South, is true, it 
must be admitted that corn is not 
largely fed to cattle in this section. 
The reasons are easily found. We 
do not produce as much corn as we 
use and consequently the price is 
usually comparatively high. 

The Southern dairyman should not 
buy corn to feed to his cows, he 
should produce it; but it is probable 
that he might purchase it instead of 
some of the other high-priced feeds 
which he buys and feed his cows 
more economically than at present. 

The South has not generally been 
considered in the ‘‘Corn Belt,” but 
the work of the Corn Club boys dur- 
ing recent years shows that we are 
very much in the Corn Belt. By na- 
ture we were given a long growing 
season, abundant moisture, and sun- 
shine and warmth; but the other re- 
quisite for corn growing and the only 
one depending upon the efforts of 
man—a rich soil full of humus—we 
have not, except in small areas. 


We Should Feed More Corn to Dairy 
Cattle. 


The Southern dairyman should 
grow and feed more corn, because he 
has favorable conditions for growing 
corn, because it is an excellent feed 
and because he needs a feed of the 
character of corn to balance his cot- 
tonseed meal and the legumes which 
he should grow. 


Again, corn is our best silage crop, 
and silage is our best means of sup- 
plying succulence in winter and for 
supplementing short pastures. More- 
over, for every ton of corn grain pro- 
duced, from a ton and a quarter toa 
ton and a half of corn stover is pro- 
duced, which, with silage and legume 
hays, is a useful and cheap roughage. 

But, as stated, little corn grain is 
fed to dairy cattle in the South. 
Wheat bran is purchased much more 
extensively. It is an excellent dairy 
feed, but not so well suited for bal- 
ancing cottonseed meal as corn. 
Wheat bran costs from $25 to $30 a 
ton throughout the greater part of 
the South. Let us compare it with 
corn at $25 a ton, which is 70 cents 
a bushel for corn. Corn at 70 cents 
a bushel should be a profitable crop 
on every Southern dairy farm. But 
is a pound of corn equal to a 


T= CORN plant deserves special 





DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
I have anice lot of pure bred pigs3 and 4 
months old, also a few sow pigs 10 months. all of 
which have been selected for breeding purposes, 
will sell at reasonable prices. Address 
J. W. ETCHISON, Cana, N. C. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Registered herd; first premium stock; largest 
and most prolific hog on record; three sows, 4! 

igs; breeding stock, 400 to 700 pounds; easy feed- 
ng. Service Boars,Sows bred. Fancy Pigs for 
sale. My time to this breed, 14 years. The best 
money can buy and_feed produce. 


P. M. FUNKHOUSER, Winchester, Va. 


Reference: Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Winchester, Va. 





pound of wheat bran for feed- 
ing dairy cows? If the other feeds 
are rich in protein and have suffi- 
cient bulk, then a pound of corn is 
worth more than a pound of wheat 
bran for feeding a dairy cow, but if 
the other feeds are deficient in pro- 
tein, then a pound of corn is not 
worth a pound of wheat bran for 
feeding the dairy cow. Let us com- 
pare the digestible nutrients in these 
two feeds: 





Carbohy- 


Protein dra es Fat 





Corn 
Wheat bran 





It will be observed that we have a 
surplus of 24.8 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates and 1.8 per cent of fat in 
the corn to place against the surplus 
of 4.1 per cent of protein in the 
wheat bran. Now, protein is of the 
greatest importance in feeding the 
dairy cow and if the.other feeds are 
deficient in protein--that is, if cotton- 
seed meal and legume hays are not 
used, it may pay to buy wheat bran 
at $25 a ton, better than to feed corn 
at 70 cents a bushel; but if the ration 
has sufficient bulk and the required 
protein is supplied in cottonseed 
meal and legume hays, as it should 
be, then it will pay better to feed 
corn, especially since it can and 
should be raised on the farm at much 
less than 70 cents a bushel. The 
question frequently arises as_ to 
whether the corn should be ground 
or fed whole, or whether the corn 
and cob should be grown together. 
We have already discussed the 
grinding of corn for live stock feed- 
ing, but it may be well to state the 
case again. 


How to Feed Corn Most Economic- 
ally. 


If there is sufficient bulk to the 
ration, or if there is sufficient variety 
and bulk to the grain ration, it does 
not pay to grind corn, or corn and 
cob for dairy cows, unless the power 
for grinding is low incost. If cotton- 
seed meal is fed alone, that is with- 
cob meal will give the cotton- 
seed hulls or some other bulky feed, 
it is claimed by some that corn and 
cob meal mixed with the ctoton- 
seed meal will give better results 
than corn meal. It costs more to 
grind corn and cob than corn alone 
and power must be low in cost and 
the ration deficient in bulk, for it to 
pay to grind the cob with corn. 

The amount of corn to be fed will 
depend on its cost, compared with 
other feeds, and the increase in milk 
yield resulting from its use. As a 
rule, a good cow should have some 
other concentrate besides cottonseed 
meal and if corn is used for supply- 
ing this deficiency, probably one 
pound of corn should be used for 
every pound of cottonseed meal giv- 
en. If the corn is cheap and the ra- 
tion needs more carbohydrates, much 
larger quanties may be used. We 
think corn should be more largely 
used by the Southern dairyman be- 
cause he can produce it for much less 
than he usually pays for other feeds 
that do not give as good a ration 
when mixed with our standard dairy 
feed, cottonseed meal. We do not 
think, however, that the dairyman 
should buy corn at the usual prices 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





CREAM. SEPARATOR 
USERS 
Finally Buy 


SHARPLES 


Dairy Tubulars 


Others have tried disk-filled, complicated or 
cheap cream separators—and have discarded 
them for Tubulars. A steady stream of such 
machines reaches us daily, 

There is the best reason in the world for this: 

ee 


Dairy Tubulars contain no disks—hav i 
the skimming force of others—skim faster nal 
twice as clean—wear a lifetime—are guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest and world’s biggest 

i ’ separator concern, 
Mr. Perry Faringer, 
Mill Hall, Pa., says: 
“Have been using Tu- 
bular over nine years, 
Has cost only 5 cents 
for repairs.”’ 


Other separators are still 


Y built on a prin- 
mesma ciple we aban- 
doned over 10 years ago, 
They cannot be compared to 
Tubulars. You will finally 
have a Tubular—why not get 
it first? 


Don’t you send a cent away— 
| or pay a cent for freight 
—to try any separator, 
. You can bg Bao quality 
separator—The World’s Best 
—the Tubular—without in. 
vesting one penny. Ask us 

about it. 


Other separators taken in 
a 








Write for 


, THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CoO., 
Chicago, II + Mog eancisny Cel, Pog 
oronto, Can. w innipea, —” — 
ee 








Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and daughters of Lee’s Premier 3d. 
Grand chance to get the best. 


NANTAHALA FARM, C. C. Allison, Prop., 
Hickory, N. C. 





Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks — buck 


‘ambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, ‘Rt, 1, Bardinsburg, Ky. 








REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 
—OF— 
TENNESSEE BREEDING 


There is NO Better Blood. Ages from 2 
months to 3 years. Solid colors. Good 
Individuals. Tuberculin tested.) Write for 
prices. 


SOUTHERN BREEDERS SALES C0., 


315 Second Ave.,N., Nashville, Tenn. 

















Jerseys and Other Live- 
stock Direct From Is- 
land of Jersey 











I will ‘sail for the Island of Jersey about 
July fifteenth to bring over fifty head of Is- 
land Jerseys. 


Am executing orders for !eading Tennessee 
breeders and am in a posi‘ion to accept 
orders for Jerseys or other livestock from 
that section of Great Britain. 


Write quick for terms 





and helpful information 





George Campbell Brown, Pres., 
Southern Breeders Sales Company, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 














Virginia Herd of Mule Foot Hogs 


The only hg to raise where cholera has de- 
stroyed your herd. Tbe pure bred mule 
foot hog is healthy and vigorous and never 
known to have cholera. Have for delivery 
now pigs in trio and pairs, no akin, $15.00 
each. All stock registered. aeeg sar 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, - - - - Halifax Co., Va. 


Tamworths 


We are booking orders for four pigs from Elm- 
den Queen, an imported prize winning sow Roy- 
al Show, England, weighing about 1000 pounds 
in show shape. They are sired by our Mammoth 
P. F. Longfellow, first prize boar Appalachiin 
Exposition, Illinois, Iowa and Alabama State 
Fairs. Price each $25. None better bred. Write for 
free information. Only choice stock sold on mail 
orders... ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, G2. 
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Hogs 
as de- 
mule 
never 
livery 
$15.00 


Co., Va. 
—e 


om Elm- 
yw Roy- 
pounds 
ammoth 
lachiin 
na State 
Write for 
1 on mail 
us, Ga. 
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to feed, any more than we think he 
should usually buy other high-priced 
feeds. It takes a good dairy cow, in- 
deed, to pay for a large quantity of 
high-priced concentrates, and as a 
general rule our dairymen will find 
it more profitable to produce and 
feed liberally the cheaper succulent 
and rough feeds, adding concen- 
trates in amounts. which increased 
yields alone justify. The cow that 
receives a large ration of high-priced 
concentrates should give enough 
more on this ration than on a cheap- 
er ration made up largely of rough 
and succulent feeds, to pay the dif- 
ference in the cost. Not many cows 
will do this, but every one that will 
do it should be given a liberal allow- 
ance of concentrates. Next to cot- 
tonseed meal, corn should be our best 
and cheapest concentrate for feeding 
dairy cows. It will be so recognized 
just as soon aS we get to producing 
more corn per acre and studying the 
balancing of our rations more care- 
fully. 





ONE FARMER’S SERIOUS MIS- 
TAKE. 


In Warren County, N. C., the oth- 
er day a farmer was fined $201 and 
costs for violating the quarantine 
regulations. The evidence showed 
that this farmer had allowed cattle 
to be brought on his place, which 
was quarantined, and to be moved 
away from it. 

’ We, of course, sympathize with 
the farmer in question, and it is as 
a warning to others that we are pub- 
lishing this note of the occurence. 
The quarantine regulations some- 
times cause inconvenience to indi- 
viduals, we feel sure, but they are 
necessary if the cattle tidk is ever to 
be exterminated. Every farmer 
should feel it a duty to do all he 
can to promote this work, for it is 
a work which means much to the 
whole South and to the farmers es- 
pecially. Only a very short-sighted 
or a very contrary man would try to 
hinder the work of the officials en- 
gaged in this work. Certainly a wise 
man would not, for it is likely, as 
in this case, to be much more ex- 
pensive to violate the regulations 
than to observe them. Even if one 
does not have to pay a fine for hin- 
dering the work, the knowledge that 
in so doing he is injuring his neigh- 
bors and his State should make him 
ashamed to oppose or to give grudg- 
ing aid to the great work of tick 
eradication. 





HOGS AND GOOD PASTURES WILL 
PAY. 


Messrs. Editors: About 20 years 
4g0, we voted stock law in our town- 
ship, I was young then, and every- 
body said we could not raise hogs 
without a woods pasture, so I fenced 
ina large piece of woods, and bought 
4 good grade sow and boar to raise 
from. The first year my sow died 
and never raised any pigs. I bought 
another one the next year and lost 
her. So I decided woods pasture was 
hot good to raise hogs on, as I had 
to buy all my pigs. 

I secured another good grade sow 
and put her in a pasture with my cat- 

| Ue, and I have not had any trouble 
taising pigs since. My hogs have 
been with my cattle the year round 
ever since. 
Ps years ago I bought a Berk- 
ri 80w and kept her until she was 

ty years old. She farrowed 44 
in five litters and raised every 
ry "4 them to mature hogs. I kept 
2 i: the pigs and sold 32 of them 

“i 0 7 weeks old to my neighbors. 
a $80 for the ones sold. I 
Ps the sow just after she farrow- 
her last litter, and she weighed 
50 pounds.. 
Bean $26.66 worth of pigs a year, 
the ssa enough for myself. I think 
Be. bigs I kept paid me for all the 
Ta feed and trouble. 













This year I have a 5-acre lot sow- 
ed in clover last spring, and it is too 
rought to run a mowing machine 
over. So I have decided to fence this 
lot with hog fence and put my four 
shoats, sow and pigs on clover this 
summer, and on a pea field this fall 
and see if I can’t double the pounds 
of pork with the same corn. 

I have killed in the last ten years, 
43 hogs, total weight, 11,360 pounds; 
average weight, 264 pounds; average 
age, 11 months. I have sold on an 
average each year 300 pounds or 
more of bacon, as I never sold any 
pork, at an average price of 12% 
cents per pound. 

The bacon I sold paid for the corn 
to fatten my 11,360 pounds of pork 
each year. , 
BUGGABOO FARMS. 
Dimmette, N. C. 





ROPY MILK. 


Improper or Uncleanly Handling of 
the Milk Responsible—Some Points 
to Look After. 


Messrs. Editors: I have three 
cows that run on a lespedeza 
pasture, with nothing but a little 
honeysuckle and a few weeds 
that the cows can get to eat. 
The milk is set in earthen crocks 
that are as clean as hot water, 
air and sunlight can make them 
(this does away with the germ 
theory), and still the milk can- 
not be used for any purpose, 
not even pig feed. The milk 
cooks to the bottom of the 
crocks, the cream ropes, when 
there is any, and smells offen- 
sive. J. &. BD: 


Editorial Answer.--We realize that 
we are in a delicate position, but we 
must differ with our correspondent 
that setting the milk “in earthen 
crocks that are as clean as hot water, 
air and sunlight can make them,” 
does away with the fact (not theory) 
that bad smelling, ropy milk is due 
to the presence of untriendly bac- 
teria in the milk. It can be put down 
as a fact, beyond question, that the 
condition of this milk is due to the 


handling. Possibly the earthen 
crocks are too rough to make proper 
sterilization practicable, but the ves- 
sels are not the only points to be 
considered. There is the cow, and 
the milker, and the surroundings 
during milking. Also the place where 
the milk is kept, and still we would 
not omit sterilization of the milk 
vessels—pails, strainers, etc. 

If this milk smells and tastes all 
right when drawn from the cows, 
you may be certain the bad odor and 
the ropy condition which it later as- 
sumes are the faults of the handling 
and not the cow or the feed. 

Try looking to the condition of the 
udders, at milking time, the hands 
of the milker, the question of wheth- 
er the teats are milked dry or by 
moistening, wherethe milk is set after 
milking. Use smooth tin pails and 
vessels for holding the milk, look 
carefully to the sterilization of the 
strainers and last, but not least, the 
cleansing of the vessels. Rinse them 
out with water that is not hot, then 
wash with sal soda and brush in 
tepid water, then scald with boiling 
water, but do not wipe, and then ex- 
pose to sunlight in a clean place, free 
from dust. Avoid the dish rag. 

The cows are seldom at fault and 
we must look elsewhere for the 
troubles of this sort. 





We Are Payivg 20 to 21c. for Good Unwashed 


WOOL 


clear of burrs, and full values for burry wool, 
the only charges deducted being for freight. 
Your money mailed day wool is received. Sacks 
furnished free for lots of 3C0 pounds and up- 
wards. Ship to us and save expenses. 

JOS. WALLERSTEIN CO., Richmond, Va. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Subarban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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PES zs | 
ANIMALS 
-?FRIEND 


Keeps flies and all 

insects and pests off 

animals — in barn or = 

ture—longer than any imi- 

tation, Used and endo 

since 188 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


y A ¥ in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season, Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 

SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 

9 enough Shoo- Fly to protect 200 
cows, and our 8-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. T 1301 N. 10th St., Philada. 











If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, _ etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mig. Co., 


Elkin, N. C. 


They manufacture goods of a very high 
class, and will pay you best market'price‘for 
your wool. 




















NORTH CAROLINA DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 

Bred gilts and pigs forsale. Herd boars, N. C. 
Col. 32011, and Thigpen’s Ohio Chief, the latter a 
son of 1909-1910 International Grand Champion. 





W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 














For Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
best quality, write 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF SHROPSHIRES 
Orders booked for July and A st delivery. 
Ewe and ram lambs, s red by the highest priced 
Shropshire ever bought in the South. Price 
from $10 to $20 each. Money back if not satisfied 

W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis, N. C. 











Southdown Sheep and Essex Pigs 


Have a number of choice Lambs for June, 
July and August shipment. Also a few pigs for 
June and early fall shipment. 


L.G. JONES, - - - Tobaccoville, N.C. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


“Sunnyside strain,” $7.50 each, 
10 to 12 weeks old. 
R. C. COMMANDER, Florence, S. C. 


Berkshire Pigs 


Twenty pure-bred Berkshire boar pigs for 
July and August delivery at $12.60 and $15 each, 
registered and transferred f. o. b. Raleigh. Also 
ene pure-bred Sbropshire ram lamb at $15, reg- 
istered and transferred. Addrsss 


N C. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Box 237, West Raleigh, N. C. 




















Get Rid of Your Scrubs 


Raise Pure-Bred Hogs 


and 




















, | ‘HE first cost is the only differ- 

~ ence in cost---and the increas- 
ed returns the first year will more 
than cover that. The Duroc-Jersey is 
the ideal Southern breed—large, hardy, 
not affected by the summer heat—snd 
one of the most prolific breeds on ¢ arth. 


Thigpen’s North Carolina Herd of 


Are Top Notchers of the Breed 
Headed by N. C. Colonel 32011, a son 


fair 19.9, and Thigpens Onio Chief 35055, 
a son of the Int. Grand Champion at 
Chicago, 1909 and 1910, and out of 
Duchess B 40th, daughter of Ohio Chief 


daughters of show r.ng cham ions, a'd 


they are the blue blood of the Dur c- 
Jers>y breed as to type and size. 


these living photos of my herd boars. 


Duroc-Jersey Swine! 


of Nuggett, junior champion Ohio State 


8727. Sows composing this herd are |: 








oe oe 





Big Type---Big Bone---Big Litters 


Young boars and gilts for safe at prices that will undersell any Ohio, Illinois, cr o:her Western breeders. 
All subject 'o registration, and satisfaction guaranteed or money refund.d upon return of order, When 
buying demand the type shown in above cut of sire as only the best of the breed show up four ‘square like 


Determine right now, Mr. Farmer, that you'll be a Progressive Farmer. Make a start 





TODAY towards breeding only pure bred stock---better send in that order NOW. 














W. A. THIGPEN, Proprietor, 
Conetoe, Edgecombe, N. Carolioa. 


Cedar Grove Stock Farm, 
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The Lummus Air 
Blast Gin is a simpli- 
fied, UNQUALIFIED 
success. Guaranteed su- 
Thousands in ser- 


perior. 
vice. Built to last alife time. 
Ask for list of users, sent 
free with catalogue. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO, 


Builders of Air Blast and Brush Outfits 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Lummus 


aatGantt 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause yes | purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 


Nine Horse Farm 


For sale, near Powellsville, N.C. 9 horse crop 
farm adapted to peanuts, cotton, tobacco and 
corn, good dwelling house, 7 rooms; 4 good ten- 
ant houses, good store house, pack house for 
tobacco and a plenty of out buildings, near 
church and good graded school. 2% miles of R. 
R. Will se]l on easy terms. 


J.E. Jordan, Powellsville, N. C. 


1200 ACRES 
Red Level Land. 


Six hundred acres in cultivation, balance in 
yellow and slash pine. Good dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules, corn, fodder, 
cotton seed, ginnery, farm tools and wagons. 
Well watered. y ee 


TON, 
MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 

















100 Acres Bordering Branch 
Implements Included, Price $1,600 

This money-making farm {fs all ready for business 
thrown on the market just as it stands, because the pres- 
ent owner is unable to care for it. He includes a cow, 
corn planter, all farming tools; 60 acres fields, 30 in pas- 
ture, 10 acres wood; 225 fruit trees; good 7-room house, 
pure water, big barn, granery, water-power grist mill 
with established trade; price for everything only $1,600, 
partcash. For full details and traveling directions to 
see this and many other profit-paying fully-equipped 
farms see page 88, Strout’s farm catalogue 34, copy free. 
Station 1358. E. A. STROUT, 517 Lithia Street, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





75-Acre Farm 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State, right near new macadam road. Land 
high ‘and going higher, but I will sell this 
farm reasonable, as it is two miles from our 
bome farms, making it too costly for us to 
work. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


FARM IN MARTIN 
COUNTY, N. C. 


On good clay and sand road 3% miles from 
town. 260 acres in cultivation, 237 woodland. 
Will produce a good crop of anything that can 
be grown in Eastern North Carol’na, tobacco, 
cotton, corn. peanuts, strawberries etc. Nine 
tenant houses in good condition. Price $30 per 
acre. Address Box No. 38, Williamston, N. C 


560-AORE FARM. 

About 560 acres of good land; 150 acres cleared, 
balance in young pine timber from 6 to 19 inches, 6 good 
tenant houses, 1 two-story dwelling, which can be put 
into fine shape for a small amount. Price $5,000. One- 
half cash, b: ce in one and ‘wo years. 
MEHER®IN FARM, Branchville, Va. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
farms for sale; heal hful locality. 
Write for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Ine. 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co, Va. 


Must Sell At Once 


Splendid farm, 420 acres, 200 cultivated: 2 
houses, outbuildings, orchard, springs, creeks, 
plenty timber, cord wood, game; 7 horses, 2 head 
of cattle, 9 hogs, allimplements included. Price 
$8,500. Without 85 acres unimproved land, 
$8,00°. Without stock and imp'ements $6 500. If 
you want a bargain, better come and see it now. 














HAY WILL BE HIGH NEXT YEAR. 
Every Farmer Should Arrange Right 
Now to Grow His Own Supply. 


Messrs. Editors: There is one 
thing that should not escape our at- 
tention—the scarcity and high price 
of hay. Many farmers are now pay- 
ing $30 to $35 cash per ton, and 
$35 cash per ton, and $35 to $40 on 
time for timothy hay. The drouth 
has cut short the hay crop in the 
North and West, and hay is going 
to be scarce and high next winter 
and spring. 

Fortunately it is not too late for 
us to yet grow the hay and forage 
that we will need. An acre or two 
sowed or planted in sorghum now, 
or any time in July, and well fertil- 
ized, will yield an abundance of for- 
age. Millet can be sown, as also can 
corn, cowpeas and soy beans, and 
no opportunity should be spared to 
grow an abundance of these crops 
to provide ample supply of forage 
for winter and spring. 

In the fall, rye, winter oats, wheat, 
barley, crimson elover and vetch, 
can and should be sown for spring 
crop of hay. Oat and wheat hay can 
be easily and cheaply grown, and is 
far superior to the best timothy hay. 

We recently saw a farmer paying 
$35 cash per ton for hay, and we 
wondered by what process of reas- 
oning he arrived at the conclusion to 
grow cotton to buy hay instead of 
growing the hay himself. 

Last May a 10-year-old boy stood 
in a cotton field, leaning on his hoe 
handle, in the middle of an after- 
noon, about the last of May, watch- 
ing a farmer driving by with ten 
bales of hay on his wagon. He had 
passed early in the morning on his 
way to town and was now on his way 
home. As we drove by with the cul- 
tivator the boy said: ‘‘Papa, I have 
just been thinking. If that man had 
gone out last fall with his team and 
fixed half an acre of land and sowed 
to oats and crimson clover, and cut 
with mowing machine this spring 
and put in the barn, it would not 
have taken him longer to do this 
work than he has been gone from 
home for this load of hay, and he 
would have made as much or more 
hay, too, and could have saved the 
money he paid for that load.” Was 
the boy right? 

Unless more than ordinary atten- 
tion is paid to our forage crops from 
now on, many farmers in the South 
will buy hay next summer at prices 
higher than they have paid for it in 
years. The hay crop is short every- 
where and we may reasonably look 
for exceptionally high prices for hay 
next summer. Begin now to prepare 
for the evil day. If your stubble 
land is too hard to break with a 
plow, run a disk or cutaway har- 
row over it at once so as to form a 
mulch and stop evaporation of the 
little water remaining in the soil. 
Then when the first rain falls, pre- 
pare and sow at once with some crop 
for hay. A failure to attend to this 
now will result in costly experience 
next summer. 

T. J. W. BROOM, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture. 








It Pays to Read The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors: We have a four- 
horse farm planned and worked to a 
very large extent after the teachings 
of your valuable paper and the neigh- 
bors are taking notice of the pros- 
pects, which are very flattering. We 
have just housed 30 acres of oats 
that filled all our barns. They were 
fine. We expect to make a hundred 
dollars off 14 acres of corn and the 
same off of turnips sowed when we 
laid-by the corn. The corn bids fair 
to make 150 bushels. 

L. D. BAGGS. 





wner, 
2INO. J.“ ARDAN,” Penrith, Cumberland Co., Va. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, — 





The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces on aroad 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other, 
home throughout the whole land. 


The highways and by-ways of 
personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire connect. 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. 

The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads, 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talkall 
the way to every man’s home. A 
single section of badtelephone line 
is enough to block communication 
or confine it to the immediate 
locality. 

Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy 
and one system. Good going 
everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
of the Bell System. 


Main highways connect with 
crossroads so that a man can go 
where he chooses: easily and 
comfortably if conditions are favor- 
able. But the going is not always 
the same; some roads are good— 
some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawingtwo bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing 
eight bales of cotton rapidly over * 
a first class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 








Bainbridge, Ga. 





We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


Schofield 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 











We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 


Boilers 














WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C.- 



















LIDDELL 
Cotton Gins 


No other cotton gin outfit has so 
many superior features as the Liddell. 
All the latest labor saving appliances 
are incorporated. It has no superior 
in durability and economy. It is eary to operate and has advantages 00 
other can offer. Write us today for full information. 

Experience of 30 years in building Engines, 


Engines and Boilers * 
slide valve. balanced t tic. 
BOILERS. Our standard stationary Boilers and portable oe petty cage yg best 


workmanship and material. LIDDELL Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SAVANNAH OOTTON. 
(Report turn hed by W.T. Williams, editor The 
” ” “Cotton Record.) . 
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CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
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Butter, cream: 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
June 20, 1911. 
Bulk potatoes, $2@2.50 per 180 
is; new, N. C., per bbl., No. 1, $4 
@475; No. 2, $2.50@8.50; Va., $4- 
5@5 per bbl. for No. 1; culls, $1- 
0@2. Sweets, $1@1.75 per bas- 
le. Onions, Texas yellow, $1@2 
be crate; Norfolk, 75¢c.@$1 per 
Wshel for white. Cabbage, $1.50@ 
‘per bbl for white; Va., white, per 
tL, $1@1.75; Asparagus, $1@2.50 
Mt doz, bunches; fancy green, $2.50 
@3 per doz. Beans, wax, per bas- 
it, $1@2.25; green, $2.25@2.75. 
Bets, $1@3 per 100 bunches. Car- 
‘0s, per 100 bunches, $1@1.50. Cu- 
timbers, $1@2 per basket. No. 1 


om, N. C., $1@1.75 per crate. 
Caulifiower, $2@3 per bbl. Ege- 
dant, $1@1.75 per box. Horserad- 


ih, $3@5. Lettuce, 50c.@$1 per 
Obl Leeks, $1@2 per 100 bunches. 
Mint, $2@3 per 100. Mushrooms, 
ile @ $1.50 per 4-tb. basket. Okra, 
R@4 Per carrier. Oysterplant, $3 
Mad Per 100. Peas, $1@1.25 per 
‘tge basket, large peas; small, 75c. 
shi Peppers, $1@2 per carrier. 
nr 35@75c. per 100. Rhu- 
‘i » 50c.@$1 per 100. Romaine, 
“@$1 per bbl. Scallions, 50c.@ 




























































44,5,6 and 8 inch ¢ 
WOPer curing as well as the proper torming. 






















COTTON 


ARE YOUR ¢crcorn CROPS 


MATURING FAST ENOUGH ? 


Drought and upset weather conditions put them back? 
If you wantto safely hasten crop developments and secure closest possible ap- 
proach to a full and normal yield, use THE fF ERTILIZER THA1’S QUICKLY AVAILABLE: 


THE NITRATE AGENCIES CO. NITRATE OF SODA—the Genuine Chilean 
Nitrate that means absolute crop insurance wherever applied. 





N. A. C. NITRATE OF SODA—a remarkable result producer 


The application per acre of 100 to 200 lbs. of N. A. C. NITRATE, (testing 15% min- 
imum available nitrogen) witl work wonders—it hastens the maturity of all crops, is 
available to the plant immediately after application, and need not be plow ed under, 
a great saving of time and labor. 


N. A.C. NITRATE is of particular value as a fertilizer for Cotton and 
Corn—when used on cotton crops. it will ripen and open the bolls 
three weeks sooner than usual and harden the tolls before the 
young weevils are old enough to bore through and destroy the crop. 

















All the prize winners inthe Alabama Corn Growing Contest 
of 1910top dressedtheir corn with N. A.C. NITRATE OF SODA. 
Thousands of up-to-date farms the whole land over are using 
N. A.C. NITRATE now. Don’t delay another day, but send in 
atry-out order and see what it willdo for you. 


If no dealer in your vicinity handles N. A.C. NITRATE 
OF SODA, write us for price on any quantity. Literature 








NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
Perrin Building 42 Bay St., East, Citizens Bank Bldg. 24 Stone St. | 
New Orleans, La. Savannah, Ga. Norfolk, Va. New York 







































OUR BOOKLET 


When the Going is Hard 


Contains information that is well worth your 
time to read. The discussion on ‘‘A Wheel 
with One Spoke”’ is worth DOLLARS to you. 
We tell you why a w en wheel is 
dished, which is something many wagon 
manufacturers do not know. Ttcre are about 
twenty-five other articles just as interesting. 


DAVENPORT ROLLER-BEARING 
STEEL FARM WAGON: 


There are many reasons why the DAVENPORT is the wagon for the farmer today. 
Among these are: 30% to 50% Lighter Draft, Increased Carrying Capacity, Does Not Carry 
Mud, No Repair Bills, No Tires to Reset, and Many, Many More. 


Better Investigate. Write for the booklet and also 
for our Package No.42, Both sent FREE. 
DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa 











THE ROLLER BEARING 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Belgian hares for sale. 





Hurry, Hurry, Md. 
Peter McMillan, Rt. 3, 





Ram lambs for sale. 
Henderson, N. C. 





New Bur clover seed, $1.25 per bushel. L. E. 
Norfleet, Tarboro, N. C. a oe 





Capping Steels—We manufacture them. Aca- 
demy Shops Co., Eufola, N. C 





Fine extracted honey Sample for stamp. 
W.lliam Null, Demopolis, Ala e ‘ 





Wanted — To exchange 20-horse engine for 
auto. H. Eugene Fant, Seneca, 8. C 





Grade Guernsey and Holstein heifers for sale. 
Crockett & Adams, Bed‘ord City, Var ‘ 





For sale—Pure }red Angora goats, choice $5 
apiece. W.H. Viscent, Capron, Va. 





Full Blood Fssex pigs 2 months old, $6; 8 
months, $10. D. Moore, Warsaw. N. C 





100,00} potato slips—famous Norton yam. Or- 
der quick. J. B. Barr.nger, Newt n, Rt. 2, N. C. 





Edible peanuts, selected farmers stock, $5 per 
88 lb. bag, cash. W. R. Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 


For sale—Nicely marked, 
pups. 





pure-bred setter 
Rosedale Stock Farm. Jeffersonton Va. 


Choice Berkshire 
¥ 1 to $10.00 each. 


2 





pigs, entitled to registration 
Fai. vicw Farm, Boonvill«, 





For sale—White Leghorn hens and males, one 
br 3 old, $1.00 each. J. C. Hedrick, Stony Point, 





467 acres Virginia farm for sale or rent. New 


and o d dwellin W.B. 
ete gs Holt, Charlotte C.H., 





Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, breed sweet pota- 
pn aaa in summer; selection is made when 





White Leghorn, Barred Rock eggs, 50 cents a 
dozen. Baby chicks, 13 cents. Marion Moseley, 
Jeffress, Va. 





Wanted—To buy beeswax and scrap brass, 
copper, lead, zinc and tinfoil. H. Eugene Fant, 
Seneca, S. C. 





, Wanted—Dairyman who will take an interest 
in the work. Must be single man. Raleigh 
Creamery, Raleigh, N. C. 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nic 
40 pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furni- 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C 





For sale—Berkshire and Yorkshire pigs, 8 
weeks o d from registered stock, $4 and $5 doliars 
each. J. P. Jones, Big Ruck, N. C. 





_ Bargain in Duroe Sow pigs out of 
istered sows. 
one year. 


: prolific reg- 
The kind that farrow 47 pigs in 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 























MAKE YOUR GWN DRAIN T 


SS 
ile made at a ridiculously low cost on our Farmers’ Cement Tile Machine. Large capacity, hand or power, no tamping or the use of pallets. Our process takes care of the 
The tile are troweled thoroughly, giving great strength. Machine and product recommended and 
cultural Colleges ana Experiment Stations, and by farmers all over the continent. We ship this machine to you on 10 days tree trial. 
Send for Free 36 Page Catalog, telling how te tile your farm at low cost. How to take levels and get grades, lay tile, etc. 
FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., 


$1 per 100. Squash, Marrow, per| Fagy ded ERIC THE 
bbl., $1.50@2; Yellow Crookneck, 27ARD M AN yay 
$1@1.50. Turnips, $1@2 per 100 0 


bunches. Tomatoes, $1.50@2 per 
carrier for fancy. Watercress, $1@2 
per 100 bunches. 

Creamery butter, 22@24c.; fac- 
tory, 17@17%c. Eggs, 18@20c. 

Wheat, 92%c. for No. 2, red. Oats, 
standards, 41%c. Corn, 61%c. 

Mess pork, $17.75@18. Mess beef, 
$12.50@13. Lard, 8%e. 

ca menace mm 


RICHMOND TOBACCO, 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


WELL AND PROSPECTING 
DRILLING MACHINERY 


43 years’ successful operation. 

Used in gam A al) parts of th: 
world. We make acomplete line 
ot Drilling Machines and tools 
for every condition of earth 
and rock drilling and min- 
eral prospecting. Complete} 
catalogue No. 120 showing Ove: 

iH 40 styles of machines free. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank B 
Best Farm Press Made. 


$30 HAY PRESS Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 


for booklet, Watkins Hay Press Co.. Atlanta. Ga. 











There is nothing of consequence 
going on in our market. The chief 
feature of the situation is the pres- 
ent state of the new. crop. The rains 
that we have been having have been 
more or less partial and unevenly 
distributed; it is therefore difficult 
to say what portion of the crop has 
been planted. We do not think that 
more than 75 per cent of the crop 
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 ' Ww) (ih s tip over, will not soil 
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Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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For sale—Farm containing 200 acres, 36 clear- 
ed, one mi'e of Tunis, N. C., 49% miles to Nor- 
folk. Chas T. Peal, owner, Everetts, N.C. 





Wanted—Position as farm superintendent by 
man who has had experience in superintending 
ing work, Address “G’’ care Progressive Far- 





Until August first, bargain sale crushed oyster 
shells for poultry. 100 Ibs. 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000 
$4. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte &Co., 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 





, $60,000 to invest in farms in Wake and adjoin- 
ing counties. If you wisi to sell, seecr write, 
Raleigh k+»1 Estate and Trust Co., 130 Fayette- 
ville St., Pal igh, N C 





For sale—iancy Poland Chiva pigs, mostly 
males, from rezistered stock. Also few two- 
thirds Poland China. Apply at once. A. J. 
Strickland, Stedman, N. C. 





Partridge Wyandottes and Indian Ruuner 
ducks. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, and $1.00 per 12 after 
June ist. Breeding stock for sale in the fall. 
P. S. Powell, Charlotte, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants for immediate shipment, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants, “Livingston’s 
Beauty,’ $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 for $15. Write for 
catalogue. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and €- 
— pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 

ornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





Four short nose pure bred Berkshires, ten 
weeks old; two males A New York check for 
ten dollars gets one. Will return money if 
pe ama not satisfied. Geo. D. Green, Wilson, 





has been set out and as we are hav- 
ing very dry hot weather and dry- 
ing winds we are afraid that a good 
many of the already over-grown 


300 breeders, standard bred S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn, B. P. Rock, S.C. Wyandotte. Write your 
wants. Prices to suit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, J. B. McGowan, rror., 
Williamston, N. C. 





For sale—Clemson College stock mixed pure 
bred Berkshires and Tamworth; fine pics ready 
for shipment now until July 15; $5 each, cash 
with order. C. W. McCreery, 1826 Main Street, 
Columbia, S. C. 





plants in the field are going to die. 
In order to replace them, as farmers 
still have plants in their beds, we 
should have at least a week of rain 
to thoroughly wet the soil and give 
the plants a chance to take hold. 
The prospect for the new crop is as 
poor as any prospect has been for a 
good many years and if the crop 
had not been sold we would cer- 
tainly have a sharp advance in the 
market. 


In Col. Bingham’s new Catalogue he offers: 
I. A free Round Trip Ticket from anywhere 
within 1500 miles of Asheville to any parent who, 
after a careful inspection, is not convinced that, 
except for meie show, the Bingham $80,000.00 
Flant is the best and safest such parent ever 
saw. II. Ke notes that the Courses oifered at 
Bingham aggregate 2.5 more “Units” and aver- 
age 9.5 more’ Units” than in any other school in 
the State. according to Jan. “Bulletin” by Prof. 
Walker of the Univ. 





When writing advertisers say: 
“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer.”’ 








used by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- 


« Box 110 St. Johns, Mich. 





Pure bred Tamworth boar bigs of excellent 
breeding and good form, eight weeks old, ten 
dollars. One small Shetland pony stallion and 
one good registered Ssuthdown ram for sale. 
Westview Stock Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growisg and trucking section in the world; fer- 
tile soil and fine c.imate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars ad- 
cress i P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicomi- 
co Co., fs 


Sewing Machine:—Why pay an agent $20.00 
extra fora machine? We have no agents. Our 

rices save you one-half. $30.00 machines $15.75, 
$40.00 machines $18.30, $5000 machines $20.65, 
$60.00 macnines $22.75. 30 days trial, ten years 
guarantee, cash orcredit. Write for illustrated 
folder. Spotless Co., 76 Shockoe Square, Rich- 
wond, Va. 











Wanted—A poultryman. We want a poultry- 
man; must be a single man; must know the busi- 
ness; must not be afraid of work; don’t expect 
to draw the pay and have a boy do the feeding 
and watering. He must do the work. Write 
stating wages desired. will answer no inquires 
“How much will the place pay?”. Don’t write 
unless you are sure you can fill the bill. Hill- 











crest Farm, Durham, N. C 
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Get the roofing that lasts, for 
every building on the farm— 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And get the Kant-leak Kleet—the ap- 
proved roof-fastening. Write for de- 
scriptive Genasco book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 

Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco + Chicago 





LIGHTNING RODS 
When you buy a Lightning Rod 
you want ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 
Only a PERFECT Rop will afford it. 











Made of the CHOICEST MATERIALS 


Only. The most Costly Rod Made 
and Commands the Highest Price. 
Avoid ‘‘Imitations’? the GENUINE 
has C B F R Stamped on the 
Coupling of every Rod Section 
Every foot Guaranteed. 
COLE BROS. L. R. COMPANY 
316 S. 7rH STREET Saint Louis 
Best B. P. Rocks, 


EGGS AND CHICK S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.59 
per 15; $2.75 for 830 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $8, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.56 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
t mas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. e Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


Huber 
Pea Hullers 


These machines have proved their value 
in threshing stock peas under all kinds of 
conditions. 

Equipped with double cylinder, insuring 
the separation of both ripe and unripe peas 
from the pods. 

Does not crack the hulled peas. 
them ready for market or for seed. 

We furnish an automatic feeder that feeds 
better than can be done by hand. 

Write us for descriptive literature. 























Cleans 








The Huber Mfg. Co. 
652 Center St. 


MARION, sales OHIO. 














SOUTH CAROLINIANS 


Take your pick and pick now. 


You want one of the two great Semi- 
Weekly papers of South Carolina. 


The Columbia State or 
The News & Courier, and 
The Progressive Farmer 


both for only $2.15. jeg aad price 
$3. Send your order direct to 
Circulation Department 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. C. 








——— 











THE POULTRY YARD 


up in discouragement becauge 

orchard is infested with wooly aphig 
but dig away the earth over the 
roots for about 3 inches deep ay 

















WEATHER CARE OF THE 
CHICKENS. 


HOT 


Some Things to Do and Some to 
Avoid During the Summer Months. 


Messrs. Editors: At the request 
of one of the numerous Progressive 
Farmer Family, I will give a brief 
outline of summer care of the flock. 
First, we will turn our attention 
to the old fowls that are often sadly 
neglected during the summer. It is 
not unusual for people living in the 
country to lose two or three hens 
each week during the warm months 
of July and August. There is ab- 
solutely no necessity for this. It is 
needless cruelty. 

Not so many things are essential 
in the care of poultry, but these 
things must be done regularly, and 
in the best possible way. Houses 
must have removable roosts that do 
not come within 6 inches of the 
wall on any side, in order to avoid 
mites—the greatest pest we have to 
contend with in the summer care of 
the fowls. Lice are not so much to 
be dreaded, and must be bad indeed 
if a good dust bath and clean house 
will not reduce their numbers so 
they will do no harm. Because of 
the fact that mites increase in num- 
ber so rapidly, and make the fowls 
so miserable when on the roosts, we 
must avoid them or rid the house of 
them if we wish healthy fowls. 

Dropping boards, while not a ne- 
cessity are a help to cleaning the 
house, and we are apt to clean more 


spread on tobacco dust with a liber. 
al hand, and then pull the sgojj back 
over it. This is cheap and fully 
worth all it costs. It can be bought 
of the tobacco factories and othe, 
that deal in it at a rate of about 3y 
per ton. The remedy will be found 
to be very effectual. 

A. M. LATHAM 


frequently if we have them. As 
mites breed in the droppings and in 
all joints and cracks, by keeping the 
roosts from touching the house it 
is impossible for the mites to get 
from the cracks in the side of the 
house to the hens on their roosts at 
night. Sprinkle a little dust or lime 
under the roosts. Lime would be 
better did it not injure the fertiliz- 
ing properties of the droppings. 
Neither lice nor mites thrive in dust. 
A liberal supply of kerosene on the 
roosts, especially where they join 
the supports, is a great aid in rid- 
ding the house of mites. Whitewash 
once a month or oftener, during the 
summer, putting a little crude car- 
bolic acid in the wash. By using an 
old broom, every part of the house 
can be reached and the cracks filled. 
When fowls have free range as they 
should have during the summer, they 
will pick up the greater part of their 
living. A little grain should always 
be fed, and if the range is not well 
supplied with grit, then some must 
be provided. Kept in boxes within 
easy reach of all the fowls, they 
will soon learn where to find it. 
Many flocks suffer for water during 
the warm weather. If you have no 
regular drinking vessels, at least 
have a clean trough placed in the 
shade and filled frequently. Anoth- 
er thing: If the house is uncom- 
fortably warm, take the door off and 
substitute a light frame door, cov- 
ered with 2-inch poultry wire. Be 
good to your hens, and they will be 
good to you. UNCLE JO. 





The Progressive Farmer is the bey 
paper and best instruction | hare 
ever had.—kE. I. Riggs, Hubert, yn. C 


ROOFING 


SCIENCE 


Modern chemists tell us that 
pure iron resists corrosion or 
rust. 

American Ingot Iron Roofing 
lasts longer than any other, for 
the reason that every sheet js 
guaranteed 99.94 per cent. pure, 
and will ordinarily last a lifetime. 
Booklet A for further facts. 























THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL (0, 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reason is plain. 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work forthe 
man and no harder for the team. One ma 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
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THE WOOLY APHIS. 


Messrs. Editors: A reader of The 
Progressive Farmer who lives in 
Mississippi writes me that his apple 
trees are affected with what his 
friends tell him is the ‘‘wooly aphis.”’ 
From the tone of this man’s letter, 
[ judge that he is rather alarmed 
about the matter, as he adds that 
some of his neighbors tell him that 
the orchard can not be redeemed, 
and as he has had no experience 
heretofore with this pest he is at a 
loss to know just what action to 
take. 


It is, perhaps, true that one of 
the pests that is ever common in the 
apple orchards of the South is the 
wooly aphis. This is an insect that 
does its real injury to the roots, but 
is not seen there because every- 
thing is under the ground; but it has 
one part of its existence above 
ground—on the bodies of the trees, 
and usually in the crevices of the 
bark, where they look like little 
clusters of cotton. This appearance 
is caused by an excretion from the 
body that clings to it and from this 
it gets its name. 


The insect passes the winter in 
the egg state and also as adult fe- 
males. In the spring, as soon as the 
weather gets warm, the eggs hatch 
and the females that lived through 
begin their work. All of the latter 
actually give birth to living young: 
these with those just hatched from 
the eggs suck the sap of the roots 
and in turn propagate very fast. 
They form numerous colonies on the 
roots that cause swellings that look 
like beads and that seriously inter- 
fere with the growth of the tree. In 
the warm weather of the summer 
there is a form produced that has 
wings and flies to other trees, where 
new colonies are established. Thus 
the pest is spread over an orchard in 
a very short time. 














Not only are the orchards effected, 





Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue, 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL 
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but the nurseries as well, and in this 
way the disease is frequently carried 
into places not before infected. It 
is, therefore, of great importance to 
examine every tree before planting ( 
and destroy the very appearance of 
the trouble. In fact, it is well as a 
matter of precaution to dip the roots 
of every tree in tobacco water just 
before planting, which is perfectly 
harmless to the roots and is severe 
on the insects. 

There is no. use, however, to give 
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Here is a Keen (ie 
Kutter Fork— >» 
a sturdy bit of a) ee ~ 


springy timber, ~\ 
tipped with three 

properly curved tines 
of finest steel, tempered 
like a watch = spring. 
When this fork is sunk into a well 

settled bunch of long hay, a man’s 
strength is needed at the end of the handle. 
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'\ KEEN KUTTER 7 


Farming Tools 


—hoes, forks, rakes, scythes, axes, spading forks, 
corn knives, shovels, spades, ditch tools, manure 
hooks, potato hooks and bush hooks—are all ree 
markable for their working capacity. A brawny 
man and a Keen Kutter Tool is a combination 
hard to beat when it comes to actual results 

in work accomplished. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgottes. 
Trademark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., St. Louis and New York, US 
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It is Conducted, 
cessful Tour of the State. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA DEMONSTRATION , TRAIN. 


A Veritable College on Wheels—What It is Made Up of—How 
and What Its Purposses Are—A Very Suc- 


By Professor D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


GOOD DEAL has been written 

of late about the demonstration 

train that is now being oper- 
ated by Clemson and Winthrop col- 
1 believe that this State and 
college were 
among the first to 
place such a train 
upon the road 
some years ago. 
Since then one or 
more such trains 
have been operat- 
ed in nearly every 
State in the Un- 
ion. Nearly all of 
these trains have 
been filled with various exhibits from 
the colleges running them, and have 
gone over the State, making from 
two to as many as five or six stops 
in a day. They carried a corps of 
lecturers who at each stop delivered 
short lectures on various subjects of 
agricultural interest. The crowd was 
started in at one end of the train to 
inspect the exhibits and the train 
hurried off to make its next appoint- 
ment. 

I do not mean any adverse criti- 
cism when I say that when so con- 
ducted such a train was able to give 
only the most superficial instruction 
and really was more of an advertise- 
ment for the institution fitting it out 
than an education to those who vis- 
ited it. There is no doubt that they 
did some good—they awakened 
thought and inspired in many a 
desire for more knowledge, but they 
necessarily left very little informa- 
tion of value to the farmer behind 
them. 

Ever since I took charge of the 
Extension Work of Clemson College 
I have made it my constant aim to 
get as far away from the old-style 
speech-making ou agricultural sub- 
jects and to make of the Extension 
Work a machine for actually teach- 
ing. The extension division of a col- 
lege to-day should be the means of, 
as far as possible, bringing the col- 
lege and its work to the very doors 
of the people. 

After a conversation with Profes- 
sor Smith this: spring, in which I 
found his ideas and mine agreed on 
how such a train should be operated, 
I decided to start the ball rolling by 
first laying my plan before the rail- 
roads, as their co-operation was ab- 


leges. 





PROF. D. N. BARROW 


solutely essential to its success. The 
roads were very prompt in falling 
into line. 


But the work is only half done, if 
done for the men alone. Could we 
hot do something for the women as 
well. Not so well as Winthrop 
College could do it, so her co-opera- 
tion was also secured., 

So this train has been rendered 
possible. It is a curious-looking 
train. There is a baggage car and a 
day coach devoted to the Winthrop 
work for women. Then another bag- 
Sage car, a day coach, a horse Car, a 
flat car and a freight car. The flat 
car has a railing around it and a 
canopy overhead and is connected to 
the end-opening horse car by a mov- 
able bridge so that both can be 
thrown into one. When moving, the 
Stock car contains one pair of regis- 
tered Percheron mares, a Holstein, 
a Jersey and a Red Polled cow, a 
bair of yearling Hereford heifers and 
4 pair of Polled Angus heifers—rep- 
Tesentatives of the dairy, the dual- 
Purpose and the beef types of cattle. 
The flat car holds four large crates, 
containing a Tamworth, a Berkshire, 
4 Duroc-Jersey and a Poland China 
80w respectively. The Clemson bag- 
8age car contains a goodly number 





of specimens of insects injurious to 
crops, apparatus for fighting them, 
a well-chosen farmers library and an 
equipment for instruction in corn 
raising and judging. The freight car 
is used to carry feed, ete. 

The Winthrop coach has two seats 
removed from one end and is equip- 
ped with an assortment of cooking 
conveniences while the baggage coach 
is filled with household conven- 
iences—means of making the house- 
hold work lighter and more pleasant. 

When the train arrives at a stop- 
ping place the horses are landed, 
little pens 8 feet square are erected 
in the nearest shade and the hogs 
driven off and placed in them for in- 
spection, and the cattle are led out 
upon the flat car, as it is not possible 
to land them on account of the dan- 
ger from ticks. 

An instructor then takes each 
breed of live stock and goes over the 
animals point by point, showing the 
characteristics of each breed, calling 
attention to the good and the bad 
points of each animal and giving the 
reason therefor. He talks just as he 
would to a class of boys at school. 

When the work with the live stock 
is over, the work with corn is gone 
through, the various points in judg- 
ing, germination and seed selection 
being illustrated with concrete ex- 
amples and with charts. 

While this work is going on for 
the men the Winthrop force are busy 
with the women, giving lectures on 
household economics and illustrating 
the workings of the various house- 
hold conveniences with which they 
are equipped. The whole day is well 
taken up with this work and ample 
time is given for minute examination 
of the various subjects of the lec- 
tures and for the asking of ques- 
tions. Thus when the train moves 
off those who have attended have ac- 
tually spent a day in school. 

At least one such stop will be made 
in each county of the State. It will 
be the third of August before this 
train reaches home. At all stops so 
far the attendance has ‘been good. 

The Winthrop cars are in charge 
of Miss Hyde, assisted by two of this 
year’s graduates. 

The live stock work is under the 
direct supervision of Professor Smith, 
of Clemson College, assisted by Dr. 
Barnett and Mr. Burgess, of Clem- 
son, and Mr. T. F. Jackson, of the 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
while the corn work is done by Pro- 
fessors Napier and Haddon. 

When men will stand from 10 a. 
m. until 5 p. m. in this June sun 
listening to lectures they must be in- 
terested, and there is no question 
but what this train is leaving seed 
of knowledge behind it that.will bear 
good fruit. The train is in no sense 
an advertisement of the colleges it 
represents, but is a genuine effort to 
give to the people some of the in- 
struction and knowledge of which 
they stand so much in need. It is 
as truly as it can be made a college 
on wheels. 





I have been reading your paper 
for two years. It just made me one 
extra bale of cotton, $75, the best 
investment I ever made.—L. A. Nix- 
on, Monroe, N. C. 





Real Bone and Potash 


In some sections wheat growers refuse to use any other 


phosphate than real bone. 


More wheat and a better stand of clover will be secured if 


the bone is balanced with Potash. 


The longer bone has been 


used the more urgent becomes the need of 


POTASH 


Try 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a mixture of equal parts of bone and 
Kainit, or one ton of bone with 300 pounds of Muriate of Potash. 













See that your dealer carrics Potash. 

Vf If he does not, write us for prices, stating () 
Ne amount needed, and ask for our free books, 
“Fall Fertilizers” and “Home Mixing.” 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, Continental Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 











CAN 


sale hae 





for “FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 
‘We ship any size order 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write today for illustrated — list stating 
kind and quantity wanted. 








PLANT MORE TURNIPS. 


Messrs. Editors: I don’t see why 
you don’t talk more about turnips. 
I mean the yellow rutabaga. I find 
that they are the cheapest stock feed 
aman can grow. A man can very 
easily make 1,000 bushels per acre. 
To treat them properly, have your 
land well prepared and plant in 
rows 30 inches apart. I find cotton- 
seed meal the best fertilizer to use. 
The more you use the better results 
you get, in reason. 

You can commence using the tur- 
nips as soon as the roots get as large 
as your finger. I use this method: 
start on one side of field and thin 
temporarily as you need them; when 
I get over start at the same place 
and thin over again, and continue in 
this way. This method will give your 
plants more room as they grow, and 
they will grow all winter. I have 
made turnips to weigh 11 pounds 
each. I feed cattle, sheep and hogs 
on them. I have an 80-gallon sugar 
kettle. If put 10 bushels of turnip 
roots in it:and boil until they are 
tender; then I add 1% bushels crack- 
ed corn and as it thickens I take out 


and add water and this mixture will. 


make 125 gallons good feed for 
hogs which, you will see, costs very 
little. I never boil the tops as the 
hogs don’t seem to like them. I 
feed the tops to milk cows and sheep. 
I also feed cattle on the roots without 
cooking and I find them to be a fine 
milk producer, and they seem to 


keep the cattle healthy and in good. 


shape. You can give a cow all she 
will eat wthout any bad result. I 
have found it best to plant turnips 
the last of July or first of August. 
L. A. COWARD. 
Huger, S. C. 





We believe that The Progressive 
Farmer is doing more good to North 
Carolina than any paper in the State. 
We consider it the paper of papers. 
Any farmer who can not make twen- 
ty times the price of his subscription 
by reading this paper every week— 
well, he ought to go to work at some- 
thing else.—Robeson Messenger. 









THEW ROCK ad RY E 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in 

sectiqn of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 

in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 

Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





in the famous Piedmont 
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Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. } yaa to-day. Smith Bros., 

Dent. 26. Concord, G: 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 








Here is one on the best market. 
Write for stencil and market reportato-day. 








F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Waahington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 














Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, 
or 12‘4c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mouat, N. C. 


MAMMOTH SOY BEANS 


Good stock in good sacks, 
$2.00 f. o. b. New Bern. 


Burrus & Co., 


New Bern, N. C. 








GME” Buy This ay 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover we. Oo. Boxi08, Avery, Ohio. 
Transfer points— Buffal: ' 
N.Y., Detroit,Mich, St. Paul, 

Minn., Mars halltown, Ta,, 

Idaho’ Falls,Id., Portland, 
Ore. Spokane, 





A train of Lt but no equals. 
Proves its superiority — 
wherever it goes. a 
tight shapely bales, not 
| bundles, works 
avoids acci- 
N Sente and endures. @3 
Little draft, tre- rails 
mendous power. 
The machine that makes a 
torstremble. Eli cai free, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Alfalfa, 548, 557. 

Boll Weevil.—312; Getting 
for, 481, 496, 540, 549. 

Broom Corn 


Ready 


Corn.—Contests, 46, 228, 231, 454, 
546, 565; Better Crops, 146, 225, 
226, 234, 235, 245, 254, 258, 259, 
306, 329, 361, 362; After Clover, 
170; Breeding, 226, 310, 359, 398; 
Planting, 235, 254; Price of Seed, 
238; Root Worm, 249; Smut, 254; 
Legumes in, 313, 419, 458, 461, 
527; Broomsedge Land, 324; Re- 
planting, 399; Fires, 440; Sucker- 
ing, 547. 

Corner-Stone of Agriculture... .466 

Cotton.—Farming, 70, 72, 170, 281, 
282, 283, 287, 299, 320, 390, 438; 
Anthracnose, 121; Picker, 202, 
300; Crops, 288, 294, 305, 527; 
Wilt, 562. 

Cowpeas.—Weevils in, 398; Or Soy 
Beans, 398; Varieties, 463; With 
Oats, 463; And Crabgrass, 463; 
Profit From, 479; Effects of One 
Crop, 511; Fail to Thrive, 546; 
When to Plant, 549. 

Crimson Clover.—Seed, 67; For Cot- 
ton, 226; Curing, 458; In Georgia, 
458, Saving Seed, 510; Grow, 
512; With Turnips, 512; Start, 
512; When to Sow, 568. 

Cultivation.—Preparatory, 311, 360, 
382, 442; Save Moisture, 317, 562; 
Corn, 335, 380, 390, 402, 403, 547, 
565; Cotton, 390, 402. 

Demonstration Work 

Englishman’s Views 

Farms.—Few or Many Acres, 94; Re- 
demption of One, 175; Buying and 
Selling, 441. 

Farm Work.—January, 2, 50; Plan- 
ning, 23, 47, 72,147, 291; Power 
for, 69; February, 110; Better, 
146, 150, 195, 286, 378, 430; 
Spring, 203, 255; April, 334; In- 
tensive, 418; May, 438; June, 510. 

Farmer Who Has Succeded 

Forage Crops.—Kudzu, 139; Prepare 
for, 227; Sorghum, 248; Millet, 
310; Catch Crops, 479, 511. 

Hay.—Plans of Two Men, 478; Bale, 
563. 

How a Light Rain May Do Harm, 563 

Drainage.—Terraces, 49, 117; Tile, 
152, 176, 567. 

Legumes.—Canada Peas, 110, 197; 
Plant More, 457, 462, 458, 461; 
Value to Soil, 479, 481; Inoculat- 
ing, 495. 

Machinery.—Disk Plow, 72; Disk 
Harrow, 75; Helps to Farmer, 76, 
123: Cultivators, 75; Gasoline En- 
gine, 79; Care of, 79, 93; Hay 
Farmer’s, 99; Manure Spreader, 
104, 196; Buying, 92, 120, 121; 
Shredder, 242; Mower, 208; Corn 
Planter, 403; Weeder, 406; Im- 
proved, 442; Pea Threshers, 494. 

Manure.—And Good Rotation, 175; 
Don’t Neglect, 181; And Clover, 19. 

One-Horse Farmer, 45, 146, 191, 282, 
284. 

Pastures, 46, 70. 

Peanuts.—When Deplete Soil, 256; 

Plowing.—Subsoiling, 5; Keep on, 6; 
Tractor, 102; Fall, 259. 

Profitable Agriculture, 4, 26. 
Progressive Farmer 
Rotation, 257, 

257; Feed, 262; 
White Spanish, 
276: Prices, 

548. 

Rotations, 147, 172. 

Seed Patch or Plot 

Silo.—Build This Year, 309; How It 
Pays, 421; Building and Filling, 
459; Cost, 519. 

Soils—Problems, 80, 169; Galls, 149; 
Wet, 170; Build Up, 174, 179; 
Waste, 178; Fertile, 184, 194, 207; 
Pine Barren, 282; Care of, 242, 
300; Some Southern, :210. 

South Carolina Crops, 548, 535. 

Southern Progress 

Soy Beans, 36, 463, 474. 

Stumps.—Puller, 13; Cultivating, 
100; Long-Leaf Pine, 202. 


479; Profitable, 
Raise More, 262; 
276; Cultivate, 
435; And Chufas, 


to June 24, 1911. 


Tenant System, 443, 494. 

Three Things Needed 

Tobacco.— Culture, 254, 510; 
Flat, 273. 

Virginia Notes, 19, 67, 172, 230, 
815, 439. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Plan 


273 


Analyses 

Bone Meal 

For Crops.—Cotton, 70, 196, 418 
480; Peanuts, 146, 253; Potatoes, 
170, 374; Tobacco, 260; 275, 358 
363; Corn, 358, 398, 415, 480; 
Wheat, 378. 

Formulas, 2, 164, 310. 

How to Use, 46, 179, 180, 212, 494. 

Humus, 199, 209, 217. 

Lime.—tUse of, 48; Apply, 70; Burnt 
170. 

Mixing, 181, 1938, 291. 

Nitrate of Soda, 233, 310, 324. 

Phosphoric Acid, 110, 178, 310, 418 


Street Sweepings 
Tobacco Stems 
Wood Ashes, 217, 358. 


HEALTH. 


Eat Less Meat 

Flies—How to Fight, 265, 
Harmfulness, 44; Fourteen Point- 
ers, 538. 

Health.—And Beauty, 319; Eliot’s 
Plan, 385; In Hot Weather, 482 

Hookworm.—Going Barefooted, 489; 
Menace of, 520. 

Mouth Breather 

Patent Medicines, 

Rural Hygiene 

Typhoid,498,499. 


HOME CIRCLE. 


A Cheery Letter 

Babies.—In Hot Weather, 464; Diet 
465; Six Things to Do For, 465; 
Don’t Overdress, 183. 

Baking-Day Aprons 

Books.--Housekeepers’, 8; For Young 
Folks, 83. 

Canning.—Sauer Kraut, 275; Money 
in, 400; Soldering Irons, 400; 
Home, 401, 404, 405, 406, 433 
455, 543; Preservatives, 543. 

Co-Operative, 534. 

Country Clubs, 210, 293. 

Cozy Corner mr 

Fe ty Peed ie a7 site: oave:s4: 441.90870.d 6) 26 "483 

Farm Homes.— Management, 54; 
Equipment, 125; Attraction, 367; 
Ugly, 466; Beautiful, 526, 528; 
Dining-Room and Kitchen, 5338. 

Fireless Cooker 

Flowers.—Garden, 211, 
And Vegetables, 265; Rose Mildew 
378; Bermuda Lily Field, 385; 
Dahlias, 445; Shrubs, 529. 

Foods.—Pastry, 83; Poultry, 124; 
Uses, 318; Cereals, 366; Broad, 
364, 445, 566, 567; Tissue-Build- 
ing, 384; Milk, 424; Recipes, 542 
551; Don’t Use All Lard, 551. 

Girls’ Clubs, 204, 484, 497. 

Girls’ Education, 237, 538. 

Home Science Club, 31, 55, 

Home-Made Hammock 

Home Reading Course, 365, 5 

Housework.—Economical, 154; 
nances, 182; Five Things to Do 
530; Systematized, 551. 

Insects 

June Entertainment 

Laundry.—Home, 532; 

Making a Lawn 

Pictures.—Great, 55, 515; Mounting 
531; Hanging, 531. 

Sewing—Materials, 237; Spring, 236 
264, 292, 293. 

Six Things to Do 

Skippers in Meat, 183, 265. 

Sources of Cooking Heat 

Warning to Mothers 

Waterworks, 9, 514, 526. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Barren Scuppernong 

Cabbage.—Early, 22; Hints on, 374; 
Paris Green for, 491; Big Root 
562. 

Cantaloupes, 358, 473, 478 

Cultivation and Markets 

Cutworms, 453, 575. 


344, 386, 423, 455. 


358, 


183, 365 


, 546. 


THE 


Garden.—Work in, 2, 21, 22, 28, 31, 
Manures for, 22, 46; Asparagus,22; 
541; Drainage, 32; Plant Raising, 
42; Woman’s, 55; Essentials, 132; 
Radishes, 358; All-Year, 406; 
Notes, 507; Helps, 531. 

Hot-Bed, 22, 40. 

Irish Potatces—70, 
nips, 193; 
Spraying, 
Late, 575. 

North Carolina Prospects 

Orchard.—Seedling, 22; Head Trees 
Low, 17, 254; Planting, 24; Janu- 
ary Work, 27; North Carolina Tro- 
phies, 40; Mid-Winter, 51; Care 
of, 91; Renovating, 160; Fertiliz- 
ing, 182; Peach Borers, 254; Prun- 
ing, 353, 374, 541; Timely Notes, 
453; Figs, 358. 

Parsnips and Salsify 

Pecans, 328, 4738. 

Spraying.—Peach, 17; Pays, 39; Ma- 
terials, 133, 507; Spring, 246; 
Curculio, 302, 329; Summer, 418. 

Strawberries.—Planting, 546; Fertil- 
izing, 546; Cultivating, 559; Plant, 
558. 

Sub-Irrigation, 

Sweet Potatoes.—Bedding, 254, 310, 
414; Rotation, 433, 478; Setting, 
491; Culture, 510. 

Tomatoes, 133, 523, 562. 

Trucker.—Loses Out, 66; The Field, 
226; Rotate, 254; Problems, 310; 
Notes, 334; And Orchard, 353; 

Virginia Society 

Watermelons 


220; 
Seed, 274; 
394; 


and Tur- 
Scab, 334; 
Diseases, 491; 


LIVE STOCK. 


Breeders—Duty of, 10, 126; Georgia, 
60, 87, 95; South Carolina, 159; 
Co-Operative Buying, 166; Per- 
cheron, 297; Guernsey, 325; North- 
ern, 336; Successful, 337; Pay Fair 
Prices, 341. 

Butter-Making, 163, 567. 

Cattle.—Tonic for, 59; Dutch Belted, 
130; Warbles, 269; Color Fads, 
418; Sprained Tendon, 215. 

Cattle Tick—Dipping Vat, 128; Erad- 
ication, 323, 454; Quarantine, 323, 
555. 

Classification for Southern Fairs. 450 

Dairy.—Stripping, 3; Increase Prof- 
its, 59, 156, 449, 568; Promotes 
Progress, 166; Opportunities, 416; 
Ice Cream, 422; Kind of, 422; 
Notes, 425, 429; Yorkville Show, 
426, 488; American Association, 
447; Catawba County, 454. 

Feeding.—Principles of, 12, 34, 58, 
86, 128, 158, 186, 214, 240; Beef 
Cattle, 13, 240; Horses, 35, 268, 
296, 322, 363, 368, 370, 408, 428, 
448, 468, 486, 571; Hogs, 341, 
371, 389; Dairy Cattle, 421, 502, 
510, 516, 518, 5386, 554, 570. 

Hogs.—Cholera, 130, 148; Sows Eat 
Pigs, 187; Thumps, 269; Shelter 
for, 216; Boys and Pigs, 270; Mon- 
ey Crop, 3338, 337; Feeding, 336, 
502; Breeding, 340, 341, 344, 
362, 389, 488; Lice on, 371. 

Horses.—Draft, 74; Work, 84; Army, 
95. 

Importance of Good Stock 

Milk, 368, 420, 454. 

Sheep.—Early Lambs, 188; Points 
for Shepherd, 409; Starting With, 
537; Grubs in, 555. 

Some Good Mules 

Questions We Can Not Answer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Personal Talk 

Automobile 

Bob White Friend of Farmer... 

College Training, 156, 201, 184. 

Curing Meat 

Demonstration Work 

Dr. Knapp, 377, 3938, 446, 460, 500. 

East Tennessee Convention 

Farmer—Guessing, 2; Average, 406 
426. 

Farmer’s Greatest Problems....500 

Farm-Life Schools, 226, 446, 572. 

Folly of Lawsuits 

Forest Preservation, 145, 386, 418. 

Free Cotton Ties 

From North Carolina to Mexico.. 

xyeorgia Agricultural College. . 

Have a Fair 
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Jacobs & Co., 478, 484, 534, 572 

Keeping Accounts 

Life.——-Broader View, 211; 
ing, 492; Scrubbing Lantern, 

Lightning Rods 

Maketing, 56, 202. 

National Corn Exposition 

New Kind of Text-Books 

North Carolina Legislation, 18, 56, 
238. 

Old Agricultural Society 

Paint Houses, 5, 525. 

Parcels Post, 202, 366, 496. 

Pointer for Seedsmen 

Railroad Farms 

Road Drag 4 

“Round the World.”’-—Manchuria, 11, 
33; China, 57, 85, 127, 157, 1869 
213, 407; Philippines, 239, 267; 
Asia’s Lesson, 295, 321, 387; Bur. 
ma, 345, 367; India, 427, 447, 467, 
§01, 517. 

Rural Mail Delivery 

Southern Mother 

The Easy Way 


556 


Torrens System 
Value of Farm 4 
Why Young Men Leave the Farm. 37 


POETRY. 


Days, 8; The. Garden of Alcinous, 305, 
Harbor of Phorcys, 31; If Lover 
Were Always Laughter, 54; Quiet: 
Work, 82; The Cry of the Chik’ 
dren, 124; Two Chinese Poems. 
154; To a Mountain Daisy, 182; 
The Dawn of Peace, 210; Q 
Fathers of Old, 236; From Tintern | 
Abbey, 264; The Next Best Thing,” 
292; A Forsaken Garden, 318; 
Mermes Trismegistus, 366; My” 
Chloris, Mark, 364; The Resurrec | 
tion of Man, 384; Song, 404; When 
the Cows Come Home, 424; Unity, | 
444; Where Did You Come From? 
464; A Matter of Chance, 482; The: 
Farmer’s Challenge, 498; Annabel” 
Lee, 514; Evening Song, 532; Ode, | 
566. 4 

POULTRY. 


Advertise, 62, 140, 522. 

All Sorts of Questions. .... 

Breeding, 113, 122, 142, 
412, 432. 

Brooders, 115, 138, 490. 

Capons 

Chicks, 373, 392. 

Ducks, 374, 506. 

Eggs—tTester, 37 
serve, 540. 

Experiences, 113, 140, 155 
298. 

Feeding, 38, 118, 162, 327, 392: 


5TH 
244, 326 3 


2; Selling, 374; Pre! 


, 190, 244, 


Guineas, 90, 218. 

Hatching Season 

How Many Hens to Acre 

Incubator 

Lice 

One Hen vs. One Acre of Cotton. a 

Shade for 122 

Shows.—Charlotte, 38; Prepare for, 
123. ; 

Summer-Hatched Pullets Pay. 

Turkeys, 90, 135, 272. 

Work.—January, 16; February, 1435 
April, 372; May, 506. 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Confucius, 10, 32, 56, 85, 127, 15% 4 
185, 213, 239, 266, 295, 321, 4265 — 
Horace Mann, 344; Virgil, 366 
516; Collier’s Weekly, 387; Wik= 
liam H. Taft, 407; Thomas Nelson ~ 
Page, 446; Woodrow Wilson, 466, 7 
569; Unidentified, 484; Algernon | 
Charles Swinburne, 500; Victor” 
Hugo, 535; Benjamin Frankia, © 
553. a 


“WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 


11, 33, 67, 85, 157, 185; 2am 239, | 
267, 285, 321, 345, 367, 387, 40%) 
407, 427, 447, 467, 485, 501, 51% § 
535, 558, 569. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS 


Would you like a nice little book free 
that will do your very soul good? Ifso 
write me a postal. 


J. T. PULLEN, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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